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PEEFACE 


Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of 
interest, though varying in degree and extent, ever since India 
entered the industrial field over a century ago. Today this interest 
has shifted from prevention of exploitation of labour to providing 
a fair deal and opportunities for a fuller life to labour. The growing 
realisat ion of this approach to problems of labour in India, in the 
context of present day planned economic development of the country, 
is provided a sound base by the surveys that reveal true conditions 
of labour. 

The last detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working 
and living conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the 
Labour Investigation Committee appointed by the Government 
of Tndia in 1944. The years that followed witnessed far-reaching 
changes in the set-up of the country, its basic policies and national 
objectives. As a result, the long-term strategy for economic and 
industrial advance recognises the well-being of the working class 
as an essential factor in the overall stability and progress of the 
country. The adoption of this policy, in the changed circumstances 
of the country, has brought about a new awakening in the ranks 
of labour and afforded them much relief in various directions through 
legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial 
labour and to appraise their present conditions, a scheme for a 
comprehensive. Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated 
in the Second Five Year Plan and its execution was entrusted to 
the Labour Bureau. The Survey was conducted according to a 
phased programme in 46 industries.* This report presents data 
regarding Motor Vehicle Manufacturing and Repairing Factories 
covered under the scheme during 1961-62. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investiga- 
tions in the past in matters of design, scope and presentation of 
data. It has also certain distinguishing features. For example, 

* The names of industries selected for the Survey are i/iven in the Preface (p. n't) of 
the Report on Survey of labour Conditions in Silk Factories in Indi;:. 

(in) 
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it furnishes data separately for large and small establishments 
in various industries, makes a limited study of labour cost in 
relation to the benefits and amenities that the workers now enjoy, 
seeks to fill the gap in the statistics of labour turnover and absen- 
teeism in the factory industries and provides first-hand information on 
certain import ant aspects of labour management relations. Attempt 
has also been made to collect and interpret data on certain conven- 
tional items in a more meaningful way. In the presentation of 
the data, the effort has been to reduce the information into quantita- 
tive terms so as to serve as a bench-mark for purposes of evaluation 
of changes at a future date. Recourse to general description has 
been resorted to only where the other type of treatment was not 
possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many 
problems had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. 
Most of these flowed from non-availability of up-to-date frames 
and absence or improper maintenance of records in many establish- 
ments. In many cases, the field staff had almost to build up the 
required statistics from various sources. This naturally imposed 
a heavy demand on the managements and the Bureau is deeply 
indebted to them for their whole-hearted co-operation. The 
co-operation and valuable assistance received from associations 
of employers and workers, Labour Commissioners as well as Chief 
Inspectors of Factories and other officials of State Labour Depart- 
ments is also gratefully acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical 
Organisation and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen 
interest in the Survey and rendering technical advice on various 
matters is indeed great. I am also thankful to the Employment 
Division of the Planning Commission for examining the schedule 
and instructions and offering useful suggestions. I am equally 
grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S.A., Social Survey 
Division, Ministry of Labour and Social Service, U.K., Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada and Labour 
Statistics and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose 
advice was sought on several technical matters. 
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The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and 
bringing out the reports on individual industries was ably borne 
by Shri B.N. Srivastava, Deputy Director, whose experience and 
application came into full piay in this assignment. On various 
statistical problems arising out of the Survey, the requisite technical 
advice was provided by other officers at Headquarters. The 
present report was drafted by Dr. J. N. Mongia, who 
received valuable assistance from Shri P.D. Gupta, Investigator 
Grade I. Sarvashri R.K. Pant, O.P. Oberoi and B.P. Singla, 
Computors, assisted in computation of data. The field investiga- 
tions were carried out by Sarvashri S.N.P. Yadav, Harjinder Singh, 
P. Venkataraman, S.L. Sahni, B. Raghavan, Y.S. Rao, S. M. Shinh* 
R.D. Aggarwal, A.K. Mitra, K.C. Aggarwal, S.K. Rao, A.K. Anand, 
R.K. Kapoor, A. Chatterjee, A.S. Parmar and Prem Chand Aggarwal 
under the supervision of Sarvashri H.G. Gupta, K. Lakshminaraya- 
nan, Harbans Singh Harar, Kirpal Singh and N. K. Sharma. To 
these all my thanks are due. 

The views expressed in this report are not those of the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment, Government of India. 


K.C. SEAL 

Director 


Labour Bureau, Simla. 
Dated the 5th February , 1965. 




Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


Motor vehicle manufacture is acknowledged as one of the key industries 
or the general development of a country. Inasmuch as the economic advance- 
ment of countries is measured, besides other criteria, in terms of their transport 
development, the important of the motor vehicle industry can be hardly dis- 
puted. Naturally, all countries striving for industrial or economic expansion 
aspire to establish their own Motor Vehicle Industry. It is not, however, gene- 
rally realised that important as this Industry is, it is not easy to develop it. 
A motor vehicle generally consists of about 4,500 parts made to the highest 
standards of tolerances and specifications evolved by scientists for industrial 
production. It uses 55 per cent, of the elements known to science. Leading 
manufacturers of the world seldom make more than GO per cent, of the p irts of 
a motor vehicle. The rest have to be procured from ancillary industries. It 
Is for these reasons that only about 18 countries in the world have so far succeed- 
ed in putting on their markets, motor vehicles of indigenous manufacture. India 
has only recently gatecrashed into this exclusive club. It is still a novice, but 
aspiring soon to become an important member. 

1-1. Location and Growth of the Industry in India — 

Motor Vehicle Industry’s successful establishment in our country has been 
greatly handicapped on account of its being a highly specialised one requiring, 
for its success, large capital investment and technical know-how which can 
only be imported at great expense from other advanced countries. The history 
of the growth of this Industry in India may be traced back to the date when 
the General Motors (India) Ltd., commenced, in 1928, the assembly of trucks 
and cars in their factory at Bombay, from components imported from the 
U.S.A. They were followed by the Ford Motor Co. of India Ltd. which started 
assembly of motor vehicles at Madras in 1930 and in Bombay and Calcutta in 
1931. It was, however, only during the early 1940 ; that the Industry started tak- 
ing rapid strides. In 1944, the Premier Automobiles Ltd., and the Hindustan 
Motors Ltd., came into existence with ambitious programmes aiming at manu- 
facturing of complete automobiles in India. Assembly operations were started 
by these two concerns in 1947 and 1948, respectively. In 1950, the number 
of cars and commercial vehicles assembled during the year stood at 6,587. 

With a view to discouraging assembly and promoting manufacture of 
vehicles in the country, the Tariff Commission recommended in March, 1952, that 
the country’s demand for motor vehicles should be concentrated on the firms 
which had approved programmes of manufacture. The recommendation was 
accepted by the Government in May, 1953 and consequently firms which had 
no approved programmes for manufacturing vehicles had to close down by 
1956 in order to create larger market for cars and trucks of indigenous manu- 
facture. 
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Progressive increase in the demand for cars and tracks during the poit-Inde- 
pendence period has provided great impetus to the growth of this Industry. State- 
ment 1 • 1 gives State-wise details of the number of units manufacturing and 
repairing motor vehicles and the workers employed therein from 1950 onwards. 

It will be seen from this Statement that judged from the number of persons 
employed, the Industry is mainly concentrated in the States of Maharashtra 
and Madras with West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore and Andhra Pradesh, 
following close behind. 


Statement 1 • 1 

State- wise Distribution of Motor Vehicle Factories in India and Average Daily 

Employment therein (1950 — 1961) 
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Statement 1 • 1 — contd, 


Year 
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13 

7 

39 

19 

61 

43 

15 
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18 

5 

22 
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61 

58 

15 
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M33) 
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(285) 
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(316) 
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21 

6 

27 

13 

73 

40 

13 
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21 

10 

29 

14 

77 
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12 

33 

17 

96 
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14 

35 
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89 

— 
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(395) 
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1959 
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89 

13 

33 

18 

114 

93 

— 
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(22,100) 

(5,953) 

(456) 

(1,091) 

(447) 

(8,554) 
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1960 
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13 

36 

20 
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98 

1 
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(22,209) 

(6,7 U) 
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(1.151) 
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(9,667) 

(11.610) 

(58) 
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1961 
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117 

15 

39 

25 

121 
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1 
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(23,865) 

(7,145) 

(542) 

0,483) 

(766) 

(9.787) 

(12,059) 

(60! 

[1,00,753) 


Source.: Tndiau Labour Year Books for figures from 1950 to 1958 ami Statistics of Factories for 
1959 to 1901. 


Note: — (i) Till (ho year 1 955 informat ion relates only to Factories ‘covered under the Factories 
Act, 1948 and submit t iiig returns. From, 1 956 on wards the information relates to all factories 
registered under the Factories Act; for th<ne which did not submit the returns during any 
year the employment figure was estimated. 

(ii) Figure* within brackets indicate average daily employment. 

(Hi) Figures for 1961 are provisional. 

2V..4. means figures not available. 

1 • 2. Organisation of the Industry — 

As its name implies, the ‘Manufacture and Repair of Motor Vehicles’ 
Industry (hereafter referred to as the Motor Vehicle Industry) can be divided 
into two main sectors viz., units engaged in the manufacture of vehicles and 
having, generally, large establishments and the relatively small-size work- 
shops attending only to repairs and servicing of motor vehicles. The leading 
manufacturing concerns have, in turn, specialised in the production of particular 
types of vehicles. While some are producing light and big cars, others manufac- 
ture only commercial vehicles like medium and heavy trucks. Some others have 
concentrated on the production of heavy vehicles for public conveyance and a 
few manufacture only jeeps and station wagons. 





I • 3. Genesis of the Survey ■ 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various industries 
in Tndia, on a country- wide basis, was conducted by the Royal Commission ou 
Labour during 1929 — 31. its report and findings formed the basis of various 
ameliorative measures. After a lapse of over a decade, i.e. in 1944, the Govern- 
ment of India appointed another Committee, namely, the Labour Investigation 
Committee, to enquire into the conditions of labour in all important industries. 
The Committee conducted, in 1914-45, detailed investigations in 38 industries 
and. besides a main report on labour conditions in general, published individual 
reports in respect of various industries. At the time of the Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee’s enquiry, the Motor Vehicle Industry in India had just emerged 
and had not developed sufficiently to merit inclusion in the list of important 
industries surveyed by the Committee. However, in the Committee's report per- 
1 aining to Kngii cm ing and Minora Is and Metals Industrie ;. a chapter was devoted 
to Coa h-Huildi g and Motor Repairing*. The Committee’s reports proved to be 
a useful source of informal ion required for the formulation of labour policy. The 
years that followed witnessed many changes of far-reaching significance. For 
instance, many legislative measures were adopted to improve working and living 
conditions and several schemes were introduced for promoting welfare and social 
security of workers. The setting up of the adjudication machinery also led to 
improvement in conditions of work and increase in wages in various industries. 
Above all, t he sit tainment of I ndependence by the country gave a new status to 
the working classes. In view of these developments, the Ministry of Labour as 
well as the Planning Commission considered it necessary that a fresh compre- 
hensive survey of labour conditions in various industries should be conducted so 
that it may be possible to asse s the effects of the various measures adopted in the 
past and obtain a precise picture of the existing conditions and problems of 
labour for purposes of deciding the future course of action. Accordingly, a scheme 
for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Conditions was included in the Second 
Five Year Plan find the Labour Bureau, Simla, was entrusted with the execu- 
tion of this scheme. 

1-4. Scope and Design 

A note attached to the Report (Appendix) gives details relating to the 
sample design and method of estimation adopted. In view of the absence of a 
complete list of all motor vehicle manufacturing and repairing factories, the 
Survey was confined to establishments registered under the Factories Act, 
1948. Since motor vehicle manufacturing and repairing factories had pockets of 
concentration, it was considered desirable to plan the Survey in such a manner 
that separate estimates become available for each such centre of concentration. 
In view of a considerably large number of workers employed in 1 he Industry in 
the States of Maharashtra. Madras and West Bengal, these three States were 
treated as separate strata. All other motor vehicle manufacturing and repairing 
faciorie.! Mattered in the remaining State rand the Union Territories, were club- 
bed together to form the Residual stratum. 

For purposes of drawing the samples, units of the Industry were divided 
into two size groups — large and small, using the cut-off point as 50, which was 



approximately equal to tlie average size of employment. The sampling fraction 
adopted was 25 per cent, for all the large-size and 12£ per cent, for sinal 1-sizo 
factories. 

The following Statement shows the number of motor vehicle manufactur- 
ing and repairing factories together with (lie number of workers employed 
therein (a) in the frame, (b) in the sample, and (c) in the sample actually covered. 

Statement 1*2 

Number of Motor Vehicle Factories and Workers Employed therein in the Frame , 

Sn triple, etc. 

In tin 1 Frame* (1939) In the Sample S<!e<-,“d !r j he S nupl* 1 Ae! ually 

< *n\ orrd 

r -A '- \i - - - — u — a 
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0) 
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3. West Bengal 

93 

10.223 

lb 

U tb 

1 t 

(13-0) 

1.007 

(30-2) 

4. Residual 

710 

27,b7S 

127 

b. 19 b 

1" 1 
(lb- \) 

b 12b 
(22 ‘0) 

5. Alt.-India . . 

1,323 

6s,7St 

217 

17,Jb3 

•'03 

(13-3) 

lb.913 
(2 1b) 


Kotei Figure* within brn ^kofs in columns (b)and (7) .in* pen-enl *"e^ loilir ini.il number of 
factories and \v rkers as given in Fob-. (2) and (3). 

* The fra me point es > the list of factories for tin* venr 1939. For n few St, de^for 'Jneh the 

105!Mi^! s were t nv t i ! d»b* a< the time of drawing the sample, |U< for the hies' v,*nr 
aviihble wis ised. Ileneo th" figures in onN. ( 2) and (3) nuy ii"' 1 « 1 1 \ with th© 
corresponding ligures for 1939 in St if emeu 1 ! ■ 1. 

From the figures given in the Statement (1*2), it would be seen that the 
Survey ultimately covered nearly 16 per cent, of the motor vehicle factories and 
about 25 per cent, of the workers employed therein. Since only those factories 
which featured in the frame w r cre included in the sample and it was not possible 
to take account of the new factories which came into being till the start and 
during the period of the Survey, the information given in this report should he 
treated to relate to conditions in the factories which were in exi tence during 
the period to which the frame relates (i.e., 1959) and which continued to exist 
at the time of the Survey. 

The data were collected by personal visits of the field staff of the Bureau. 
With a view to testing the schedule and instructions prepared for the Survey 
as also to impart training to the field staff, a pilot enquiry was conducted in 
September and October, 1959. On the basis of the experience of this enquiry, 
the schedule* and instructions were suitably revised. The main field enquiry 
was launched in July, 1961 and was completed in August, 1962. Since the 
enquiry in essence was during 1961 and 1962, the data, except where specifically 
mentioned, should be treated to relate to this period. 

* The schedule used for the Survey has been published in the reports relating to Silk and 

Jut© Indu«l rie». 



Chapter 11 


EMPLOYMENT 

2*1. Composition of the Working Force ~ 

During the courso of I ho present Survey, with a view to ensuring compa- 
rability as well as uniformity of statistics collected from different sampled est- 
ablishments, data pertaining to the composition of the working force were 
collected for a fixed date, i.e., June 30, 1901. The Survey results show that 
on this date the estimated total number of workers employed in the Motor 
Vehicle Industry, as a whole, was about 90 thousand*. This estimate differs 
from the statistics of the Factories Act (i.e., 93,907) for the year 1960, which 
may bo duo to tho fact that, it related ton particular point of time, whereas 
the Factories Act figure represents the average daily employment during tho 
year. 

2* 1 • 1. Distribution Inj Broad Occupational Groups — 

For purposes of the present Survey, the internationally accepted classi- 
fication! of workers was followed, according to which tho workers have boon 
classified into the following categories. 

(a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Admin 1st rat ive, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(o) Clerical and Related VV'orkers (including Supervisory). 

(<l) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Basod on the above classification, the number of workers covorod undor 
tho Factories Act, falling in different occupational groups, is given in 
Statement 2*1. 

As in the case of most, of other industries surveyed, the working force in 
the Motor Vehicle Industry comprised predominantly of ‘Production and Related 
Workers’ who accounted for 85 per cent, of the total. The proportion of workers 
belonging to this group did not vary widely from one stratum t o another, the 
range being from 81 -8 in West Bengal to 87-3 in Maharashtra. Persons employ- 
ed a« ‘Clerical and Related Workers (including supervisory)’ was the next, 
important group forming about 7 per cent, of the total. Those in the group 
‘Watch and Ward and other Services’ accounted for 4-8 per cont. of tho total 
working force at tho all-India level. The rest were ‘Professional, Technical and 
Related Personnel’ and ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel*. 

* This figure excludes the number of workers ‘not covered’ under the Factories Act, 1948 
because in the Motor Vehicle Industry a number of’ units were found to be .associated with the 
operational side also and consequently, wore engaging a large number of drivers, conductors, ins- 
pectors, etc., who had nothing to do with the Manufacture and Repair of Motor Vehicles Industry. 
As such, all workers reported to be "not covered 1 under the Factories Act have been excluded 
from the purview of our analysis. 

■f ‘International Standard Classification of Occupations 1 adopted by the T.L.O. 
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Statement 2*1 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers* in the Moter Vehicle Industry by 

Broad Occupational Groups 
(June, 1961) 


Centre 

Total Profes- 

Number sional, 
of Technical 

Workers and 

Related 

Personnel 

Adminis- Clerical 

trativ®, and 

Executive Related 
and Workers 

Managerial (including 
Personnel Super- 
visory) 

‘Produc- 
tion and 
Related 
Workers' 
(including 
Super- 
visory) 

Watch 
and Ward 
and 
Other 
Services 

M) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(•■») 

(«> 

(7) 

1 . Madras 

17,374 

1-3 

0-7 

11*2 

83- 1 

3*7 

2. Maharashtra 

20,009 

1-2 

0*6 

4-6 

87*3 

6*3 

3. West Bengal 

17,257 

7*3 

0*7 

7* l 

81$ 

3- 1 

4. Residual 

35,633 

1*4 

0-4 

6-8 

86-1 

5*3 

5. . . 

90,273 

2*4 

0*6 

7*2 

85*0 

4*8 

* Figures relate to workers ‘so vored’ under the Factories Act, 1948. 


2*2. Employment of Women — 

Employment of women in tlio Motor Vohido Industry was negligible. 
Statomont 2-2 shows tho relative employment strength of men, women and child- 
ren in the Industry. 


Statement 2 • 2 

Estimated Proportion of Men , Women and Children in the Working Force in 

the Motor Vehicle Industry 
(June, 1961) 


Estimated Number of Worker* Employed 


Centre 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

(U 

(2) 

(3) 

O) 

(* r >) 

1 . Madras 

17,364 

10 



17,374 


(99*9) 

(0-1) 


2. Maharashtra 

20,009 

(100*0) 


— 

20,009 

3. West Bengal 

17,257 

(100*0) 

— 

— 

17,257 

4, Residual 

35,537 

48 

48 

35,033 

(99*8) 

(01) 

(<)• D 


5. Ann-lNDiA 

90,167 

58 

48 

90,273 


(99-9) 

(0*1) 

(0 0)* 



Figures within brackets are percentages. 

♦ This figure is the result of rounding off though the actual iguro is 0-05. 
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It is ostimatod that, only about 3 ]>or cent, of the motor vohiclo factories in 
tho country employed women and the numbor employed was insignificant. 

St at erne nt 2-3 givos details regarding the percentage of factories employ- 
ing women and the number of women workers in the Industry in June, 1961. 

Statement 2*3 

Estimated Proportion of Women Workers* to the. Total Work/ to/ Force in the 

Motor Vehicle. Industry 
(June, 19(51) 


Total Percent,! go T«»la I Number Percentage Percentage 

Outre Number oj' Number of of of 

oi Factories nf Women Women Wnmcn 

Factories Kmplovmg Workers Workers Workers Workers 


Women 


(1) 

(:’) 

(3) 

1 . Madrid 

27.7 

1-3 

2. .Uaharaaht rn 

ir>s 

— 

S. W©e 15 mgal 

91 

— 

4. Rnaidmil 

r»r»3 

4 l 

5. All-Thdu . . 

l*177t 

2 * <> 


Cmpli>y«><l* 

(•») 

Employed 

(•■>) 

to the 
Total 
Working 
Force 
in tho 
l udust rv 

cl) 

1o the 
Total 
Women 
Workers 
in the 
Twins! ry 

(7) 

1 T,H7 t 

10 

0- 1 

17-2 

2U,0( 19 

— 

— 

— 

1 7,2.77 

— 

— 

— 

35,r*33 

ts 

0 | 

82 • 8 

90,27:5 

ss 

0 l 

100*0 


* Figures relate to workers ' covered 1 under I be Faeiorits Ael . 

f The nmiilnr of fie'o-ies given here is different from tbnl gi\en in Statement 1*2. The 
dilfer-mee is due to 1 1v_> far; t hit only those factories were covered w li icli continued tooxist till the 
time of the Survey. 

It will be seen from Statement 2*3 that, there were no women workers in 
the Industry in Maharashtra and West Bengal (Centre... About S3 per cent, of 
the total number of women workers were employed in the Residual Group of 
factories. Madras accounting for the remaining 17 per emit. 

Data, in respect, of the distribution of women workers into various occu- 
pational groups were, also collected during tho Survey. It was observed that 
women workers were engaged in the Motor Vehicle Industry only for watch 
and ward and other services and clerical and related jobs, the respective per- 
centages for these two groups being about 72 and 28, at the all-India level. 
In Madras stmt um, nearly 80 per cent, of the women workers belonged to watch 
and ward and other services and tho remainder were employed for clerical 
jobs, whereas in tho Residual Group, the, respective percent .ages were about 71 
and 29. Most of the women employed on clerical and related jobs woro found 
working in the head office. Those engaged in watch and wml and other services 
were generally employed for sweeping the premises. 
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2*3. Child Labour — 

Like worn on, child labour was also almost absent in tho Motor Vehicle’ 
Industry (rof. Statement 2*2). Survey has revealed that only a few small units 
in the Residual Group of factorios, constituting an insignificant proportion of 
all factorios, had child labour on thoir rolls. Children were employod as helpers 
in the department of cloaning and opening of engines. Light nature of work 
and willingness to accopt low wages wore stated to bo tho reasons for employ- 
ing children. 

2*4. Time and Piece-rated Workers — 

Data were collected in respect of tho distribution of ‘Production Workers’ 
by methods of payment, i.e., time-rated and piece-rated workers. Figures relate 
to both categories of employees-— thaso employed directly and through 
contractors — who were covered undor the Factories Act. Details regarding 
percentage distribution of these workers by sox and modo of payment are set 
out in Statement 2*4. 

Statement 2 • 4 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of ‘ Production Workers' in the Motor Vehicle 

Industry by Methods of Payment 
(June, 1961) 


Centro 


Total Distribution of 

Number Workers into 
of r- — > 

•Prorlur- Time- Piece- 
tiorif rated rated r 
Workers’ 


Percentage Distribution of Workers by Sex 
and Method of Payment 


Men 

— ^ — > 

Time- Piece- 
rated ratod 


Women Children 


Time- Pioco- Time- Piece- 
rated rated rated rated 



(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

<“>) 

<«) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1. 

M ulras 

14.311 

100 o 



100 * 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2, 

Maharashtra 

17,219 

99' 5 

0*5 

99*5 

0*5 

~ 

— 

— 

3. 

West Bengal 

14.050 

04*3 

35-7 

64*3 

35-7 

— 

— 

— 

4. 

Residual 

29,824 

100 0 

— 

100'0 

— 

— 

— 

100-0 

6. 

All-India 

75,443* 

93*2 

0*8 

93-2 

0*8 

— 



100*0 


*Thi« figure includes direct and contract labour but excludes 1,256 unpaid workers. 
t‘Oovored’ under the Factories Act, 1948. 

It was noticed tliat about 93 por cent, of the workers in the Industry, as a 
whole, wore time-ratod and tho rest wore pioco-rated. As among tho various 
strata, in Madras and Residual Centres, all ‘Production Workors’ were time- 
rated, and in Maharashtra thoir percentage was as high as 99*5. It was only in 
West Bengal that a substantial proportion of the working force was boing paid 
on a piece-rate basis. It was, however, noticed that piece-rate system was pre- 
valent only in large factorios in West Bengal. Since male workors constituted 
an overwhelming proportion of the working force, their distribution between 
time and piece-rated was tho same as for all workers in all tho strr ta. Children 
who wore found employed in a few small factories in the Residual Group, were 
all paid on time basis. 

M/i’(D)31: IXiJJLJL — 3 
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2*5. Contract Labour - — 

Employment of workers through con tractors was not common in the Motor 
Vehicle Industry inasmuch as only 137 workers (i.o. 0-18% of the ‘Production 
Workers’) woro found so employed in hardly 3 percent, of the factories. In two 
of the four strata, namely, Madras and the Residual Group, thore was no con- 
tract labour at all. Such labour was employed on jobs like Tin Plating, Polishing, 
Welding and Refining of Bolts and Nuts and Electroplating. Paucity of 
skilled workers for these jobs, lower rates of wages and temporary nature of 
work were reported to bo the reasons advanced for employment of contract 
labour. 


2*6. System of Recruitment — 

According to the present Survey, a majority of the workers (about 78%) 
in the Industry were found to have been recruited directly. Of those, about 02 
percent, were recruited at the factory gate itself, and about 19 per cent, each 
through Lai our Office and departmental heads. Nearly 22 per cent, of the em- 
ployees in the Industry woro found to have boon recruited indirectly, their 
break-up being 8 per cont. through employment exchanges and about 14 per cent, 
by advertising the vacancies. A welcome feature was that recruitment through 
intermediaries, which had boon a bane of most Indian industries, was very little 
in the Motor Vehicle Industry. 


The system of recruitment at tho factory gate was most popular in Madras 
and Maharashtra strata, as is evident, from the, respective figures of about 76 
and 65 per cent, of tho workers recruited there in this manner. In factories in tho 
West Bengal stratum, on the other hand, Labour Offices woro found to be 
playing a prominent role in rocruitment, as nearly 60 per cent, of the workers 
had been engaged through them. Information collected from the Rosidual Group 
of factories shows that they had no marked preference for any particular 
method of recruitment and all the above-mentioned methods woro being used 
for the purpose. 

2-7. Employment Status — 

During the course of the Survey, information portaining to tho classification 
of directly employed ‘Production Workers’ into difforont categories according 
to employment st atus was also collected and is presented in Statement 2-5. 
For purposes of classification of workers into permanent, temporary, proba- 
tioners, badl.i, casual, etc., generally, tho definitions as contained in the Stand- 
ing Orders framed under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1916, or some of the State Acts, woro relied upon. However, since these Acts 
apply to only t hose establisl ment- which employ more than a certain number of 
workers, many of the motor vehicle factories had not framed such Standing 
Orders. In their caso, reliance had to be placed on ihe vorsion of the 
iuaiui^Laients. 
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Statkmknt 2-5 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of ‘Production and Related Workers' in the 
Motor Vehicle Industry by Employment Status 

(J ttne, 1961) 


Total Pc reontago Distribution of Workers 

Number r~ A — — , 

Centra of Per- Proba- Tempo- Badlits Casual Appren- Others 

4 Produc- m' me nt tionors rary Workers tioes 

t i on W oi kers \V or kora 

Workers’* 


(1) 

(2) 

<») 

(4) 

(•’) 

«*> 

D 

(8) 

<•> 

1. Madras 

14,434 

77 1 

6 4 

3*8 

0 1 

2-5 

10*1 


2. Maharasl tra . . 

17,365 

72-2 

0 4 

20*2 

0 6 

2 7 

3 9 

*— 

3. West Bengal . . 

14,0' 1 

78 6 

0 4 

5 9 

— 

117 

3 4 

— 

4. Residual 

30,692 

49*6 

10 

35 1 

0 3 

7 1 

6 8 

0*2 

5. Aii^-India 

76,562 

65*2 

IS 

20*5 

0 2 

6 1 

6 1 

0*1 


* Coverod under tho Factories Act, excluding contract woikers. 

It is estimated on tho basis of tho Survey results, that about 65 per eont. 
of the ‘Production Workers’ in the Industry wore permanent, about 20 por cont. 
temporary and nearly 6 por cent, each casual and apprentices. The rest consi .tod 
of probationers, badlis and othersf. Tho proportion of permanent workers 
was the highest in Wost Bengal being about 78 -6 and the lowest in Residual 
Group (only 49-6). Tho percentage of temporary workers was the highest (35*2) 
in Rosidual Group and lowest (3-8) in Madras stratum. Workers were found to 
ha vo beon employed on a temporary basis mostly in small factories, with tho 
exception of those in tho Residual Group whore large factories had more tem- 
porary workers on thoir rolls. Thoro wore not many badli workors in the Indus- 
try and the percentage of casual labour was significant (11-7%) in West Bengal 
stratum alono. The proportion that apprentices formed to the total working 
force was the highest in Madras followed by that in the Residual Group. 

2*8. Length of Servioe - — 

A study of distribution of directly employed ‘Production Workers’ accord- 
ing to length of service was made during the present Survey. Wherever manager 
merits maintained any records showing tho date of appointment of their 
employees (e.g. service cards, leavo records, etc.,) the infoima iomvas collected 
frem such records, but in their absence, the version of the managements was 
relied upon. Data collected are presented in Statement 2-6. 

■fA £mall feci cry in the Repidual Group employed a few workers whose cmpojn ent statu 
had not been specified. 

L/P(D)31;'D,»fLB— 3(a) 
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Statkmkxt 2-0 

Estimated Percent ag” Distribution of ‘Production and Delated Workers’ vi the 
Motor Vehicle Industry According to Length of Service 

(.lime. 1961) 


Percentage Distribution of Workers with Length of 
N< rviee 


Total r - — * 


Con t ro 


Number 

of 

‘Production 
Wo i leers’* 

Under 
1 year 

1 year 
and 

above but 
less 
than 5 
years 

f> years 
and 

above but 
less tl'an 

10 years 

10 years 
and 

above but 
less than 
15 yoars 

15 years 
and 
above 

(i) 


(?) 

(») 

w 

(•>) 

(0) 

(7) 

1. Madras 

. , 

14.311 

19-8 

41 -2 

15-9 

14-3 

8-S 

2. Maharashtra 

. . 

17,157 

10 4 

330 

23-8 

IS 7 

5-1 

2. West Bengal 

. . 

14,014 

1 S ■ 8 

3f> * 4 

34-4 

4-4 

70 

4. Residual 

. . 

29,821 

2:w 

34 1 

21 -S 

150 

5-7 

r>. At, l- India . . 

, . 

75,* 00 

10-9 

3.7-5 

23-5 

13-7 

0.4 


* Covered under the Factories Act, 1948 and employed directly t deluding unpaid workers 

(1 

It will ho soon from tho Statement. (2*6) that a majority of ‘Production 
Workers' in. tho Industry (about 36%) wore having more, than one but loss than 
five years’ service to their credit on Juno 30, 1961. Nearly 37 per cent, of 

workors had put in more than 5 years’ but loss than 15 years’ service and about 
6 per cent, of the workors had over 15 years’ service to their credit. On the 
othor hand, the percentage of workers who had not completed the first year of 
their service at the time of the Survey was also not insignificant being about 21. 

As among different strata, Madras was found to have tho highest per- 
centage in respect of two categories of workers i.e., those having between 1 and 
5 years of service (about 41%) and those with over 15 years of service (about 
9%). The percentage of workers having loss than one year’s service did not 
vary much from one stratum to another. 

2 • 9 . A bsen ter ism — - 

Data pertaining to absenteeism were collected only in rospoct of ‘Production 
Workers' employed directly, excluding casual, hadli and unpaid workors, and 
an' presented in Statement 2-7. However, these data are subject to some limi- 
tations. It, was found in some cases that if a worker loft tho establishment 
during the currency of any pay period his name was not removed from the 
register, nor any remark to the effect that he loft service was given against 
his name. Instead, only absences wore marked. Since tho data were collected for 
a period of the preceding twelve months it was not possible to find out all cases 
of quitsf and genuino absences. For these reasons, the rate of absenteeism 
reflected in Statement 2-7, it is felt, is rather on the high side. 

f Quits are termination of employments initiated by employees because of acceptance ©f 
elsewhere dissatisfaction, marriage, maternity, ill-health, unauthorised absence, etc. 
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Rtatkmknt 2 • 7 


Estimated Absenteeism Rate * in the Mu or Vehicle Industry 
(During July, 19(50 to June, 1901) 


Mouth 



Madras 

Mali a rash - 
tra 

Wt st 
BniijL'.il 

Ko.'- idual 

AH 

India 

(i) 



(3) 

(3) 

d) 

(•-«) 

(«> 

11)60 — 

July 



131 

11-7 

10- 1 

13. t 

12*5 

Aug list 



13 1 

12*0 

i) 5 

12*7 

12 l 

SapUrmbor . . 


, . 

13 1 

112 

s • s 

13*3 

12 0 

Oistobrr 


• ft 

13 5 

130 

U*5 

1 2* 1 

13*7 

Novft>nib<»r . * 


# f 

13-4 

Ml) 

11*0 

11*7 

12-7 

DuctmibiT 


• ft 

13*3 

13-3 

10*8 

13*2 

12 0 

1961 — 

January 

• • 

• * 

130 

10-9 

11-7 

12*8 

12 3 

February . » 

• ft 

% ft 

13-7 

io-a 

tl-8 

13 0 

12 8 

Maroh 

• • 

• • 

12- 1 

120 

I I -2 

110 

l 2*7 

April 

• * 

• « 

l • 3 

lit 

17 -a 

15 l 

It 1 

Mav * * 

» ft 

• ft 

13*3 

12*0 

ID'S 

15 7 

1 1 I 

Juno 

• • 

• ft 

11-2 

12*6 

15 $ 

14*2 

15*2 

Ovurall • 

* * 

ft ft 

12 ■ 7 

12 5 

12*8 

13-7 

13*2 


* Percentage of man-days lost to the man days scheduled to work. 


It. can bo readily soon that the absenteeism rate was usually on the high 
side from Maroh to Juno, 1961. At the all-India level, the absenteeism rate \va ; 
tho highest, in tho month of June, (15-2) whilo those in the months of April 
(14-4) and May ( 14 • 1 ) wore (dose behind. The lowest rate was recorded in August, 
i960 (12- 1). As among different strata, Residual Group led all others with an 
over-all absenteeism rate of 13*7; the rate was tho least in Maharashtra Stratum, 
being about 13*5. 

Sinuo managements generally did not maintain any records of absence ; 
by causes it was not possible to collect any data in tbis respect. However, the 
general information which could bo gathered from various sources indicates 
that tho high rate of absenteeism between March and J uuo was usually due to tho 
harvesting and marriage seasons when workors went to their native places. 
High temperature during this period could also be a contributory factor. In 
January and February the workers became entitled to frosh loavo and the ton* 
doncy to avail of leave resulted in high absenteeism during those months. 
In September and October the rate was comparatively high becauso of festi- 
vals. About 18 per cent, of all factories, compri ing nearly 41 per cent, of tho 
Units in Maharashtra, 20 per cent, in the Re idual Group, 17 per cent. in West 
Bengal and only 4 per cent, in Madias weio found to have adopted measure! 
for checking the high rate of absenteeism. The.'o were reported to bo such as 
(a) grant of two days’ oxtra bonus if a worker attended duty on all working 
days in a month, (6) crediting the monetary value of unavailed leave to tho 
workers’ accounts, (c) charge-, heel ing for absence from duty without per* 
lnistion, (if) warnings and liues and, (e) stoppage of increments. 
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2 ‘10. Labour Turnover - — 

Data regarding labour turnover in the Industry were also collected in res- 
pect of the ;-ame categories of workers as in the case of absenteeism. State- 
ment 2*8 gives the rates of accessions and separation? of the twelve months 
ending June, 1961, as revealed by the present Survey. 

Statement 2-8 

Estimated Monthly Rates of Accession and Separation in the Motor Vehicle 

Industry (In percentages) 

(During July, 1960 to June, 1961) 


Centro 


Month Rato of Accession Rate of Separation 

<- A — - < '''■ > 

Madras Mnh.ii- A Vest. Resi- All Madras Maha- West Rosi- All 
rashtra Ron gal dual India rasn- Bengal dual India 

tra 


(1) 



(») 

(4) 

(• r o 

(O 

( ) 

< > 

(») 

a ) 

ail 

I960— 

July 

• • 

1-2 

.2*9 

0 * 7 

2*1 

1*8 

0-9 

1 *5 

1*1 

2 2 

1*0 

August 

• • 

2*1 

4*3 

1*8 

2-7 

2-8 

1*1 

2-7 

0 9 

2*1 

18 

September . . 

• • 

1*7 

6-6 

1*5 

2*7 

3*2 

0 6 

5-7 

2 2 

2 1 

2*7 

October 

, . 

2*6 

7-4 

3 4 

2 5 

3-8 

1*5 

9*9 

1*1 

1*4 

3*4 

November 

. , 

1*1 

30 

3 9 

1*8 

2 3 

0-8 

3*3 

1 *7 

1-9 

2 0 

Deoi tmher 

•• 

2*6 

4 • 8 

3*7 

2*3 

3 2 

1-0 

3*4 

1*6 

2*0 

2-1 

1961— 

January . . 


2*0 

5*7 

3*8 

2 3 

3*3 

10 

3*3 

1*1 

1*0 

1*0 

February . . 


1*5 

6-2 

3-6 

1*5 

40 

1 *2 

4*3 

1*1 

1*4 

2-0 

March 


1*7 

6 2 

1 -5 

2-5 

3 0 

1*3 

7-2 

4 3 

3 4 

4 1 

April 


1*5 

4*8 

2*8 

4 3 

3*6 

20 

6*6 

1*7 

1*6 

2*9 

May 


12 

80 

3*2 

2-9 

3-8 

1*1 

81 

1*0 

2*1 

3*1 

June 


1*5 

5-4 

1*7 

2-8 

30 

0*8 

7-5 

0*6 

1*4 

2*5 

Overall 


1*7 

5*5 

2*6 

2*5 

3*1 

1*1 

5-3 

1*5 

1*9 

2*4 


The Statement shows that the rate of labour turnover was not very high 
in the Motor Vehicle Industry, both in respect of accessions as well as separa- 
tions. While the overall rate of accession for the Industry as a whole was 
about 3*1, the rate of separation was 2’ 4, thus showing a tendency towards 
an expansion of the working force during this period. In the country as a 
whole, the accession rate varied from about 1 • 8 per cent, to 3 • 8 per cent, while 
the range of separation rate was between 1 • 6 and 4 • 1 per cent. Taking the 
different strata into account, the over-all rates of accession and separation 
were the highest for Maharashtra being about 5 • 5 and 5 • 3, respectively. Jn 
Madras and West Bengal labour turnover was fairly low. 

In the course of the Survey an attempt was also made to collect statistics 
relating to separations by causes and the same are presented in Statement 2 * 9 . 
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Statement 2*9 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Separations by Causes in the Motor Vehicle 

Industry 

(During July, 1960 to Juno, 1961) 


Causoa 


Centre 



Discharge or 
Dismissal 

Quits 

Retirement 
or Doath 

Other* 

1 



2 

3 



1. Madras 


t * 

11*3 

84 3 

4*4 

— 

2. Maharashtra 

. . 

m • 

90-6 

8*4 

10 

— 

3. West Bongal 

. . 

• • 

45*3 

50-7 

3 7 

0*3 

4* Residual 

• • 


38 * 8 

66*5 

13 

3.4 

5. Ali.’India 

t , 


631 

34-2 

1*7 

2*0 


It is evident from tho Statement that dismissals and discharges wore the 
predominant causes of separations in the Industry accounting for about 63 
per cent, of them. Quits were responsible for nearly 34 per cent*, of separations. 
Tho rest of the separations wore duo to retirement, death, etc. 

2*11. Training and Apprenticeship — - 

Information collected during tho course of the Survoy shows that the 
system of providing training to operatives was in vogue in about 38 per cent, 
of tho units in the Motor Vehicle Industry. However, regular arrangements 
wore found existing in only 14 per cent, of the factories having this facility 
and they wore mostly large units. A vast majority of the establishments having 
training and apprenticeship facilities (about 86%) wore running only ad hoc 
schemes for their employees. 

Training was boing imparted in trades like Auto Engineering, Body Making 
and liepairing and also in such jobs as Kit tor Mechanic, Weldor, Electric 
Apprentice and Cloaner Apprentice. The period of training ranged, in most of 
the units, botwoon three months to one year. In some largo factories, however, 
it extended up to two or even three years. Usually, the* trainees were paid a 
remuneration which varied from Rs. 30 to 100 per month. The number of rumor 
vehicle units which guaranteed employment on completion of training waa 
found to be negligible. 



Chapter III 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

3 - 1 . Wage Revisions— 

Thore has boon no standardisation of wage rates in the Motor Vehicle 
Industry on a countrv-wido basis and consequently, it was noticed, in the 
course of tho Survey, that tho rate of wages generally varied not only from 
region to region but at times ovon between different units in tho same region. 
The wage structure existing in tho motor vehicle factories Was found to have 
developed either on tho basis of the prevailing rates of wages in the aroa or 
executive orders of tho Government, or was tho result of bargaining between 
employers and Workers. In a fow cases, wages had been fixed in terms of adjudi- 
cation awards. In tho States of Bihar and Mysore and the Union Territory of 
Delhi, the appropriate Government had brought the Automobile Engineering 
Industry within the purview of the Minimum Wages Act, in 1960, and had 
fixed the minimum rates of wages for some categories of workers. 

With the specific’ purpose of studying recent changes in wage stnieturo 
of tho Industry, information was collected in respect of the numbor of wage 
revisions, since 1906, affecting majority of workers in the sampled establish- 
ments. The data available show that about 38 per cent, of the motor vehicle 
factories in the country had revised the wages of their employees. About 56 
per cent, of them wore found to have done so once, nearly 19 per cent, twice 
and 18 per cent, three timos. In the remaining approximately 7 per cent, of tho 
factories, more than tlireo wage revisions had been effected. 

Of tho wage rovisions in tho Industry since 1956, about 51* per cent, wero 
consequent to the executive orders of tho Government (Central or State) and 
about 28 per cent, wore tho result of collective agreements between employers 
and workers. In 19 per cent, wage rovisions wore found to have boon brought 
about by employers voluntarily, and adjudication awards woio responsible 
for revision of wages in tho remaining establishments. 

3*2. Pay Periods — 

Information collected on this point shows that month was tho predominant 
pay period in tho Motor Vehicle Industry since tho percentage of workers who 
received wages onco in a month was as high as about 95. Statement 3* 1 which 
shows the distribution of workers according to different pay periods appears 
on page 17. 

It would bo seen that tho percentage of employees who received their 
nay packet fortnightly cr weekly was very small. Tho proportion of workers 
whose pay period was a day, and of those who had no fixed pay periodf, was 
insignificant.. Speaking of different Ccntros, fortnightly or daily payments wore 
not in vogue in Madras and Maharashtra; the workers in these two Centres 
wore being paid their duos either monthly or weekly. In West Bongal, however, 

♦Those include the revision of pay scales in terms of tho recommendations of Pay Commis- 
iiou and changes effected in the minimum wages under tho Minimum Wa&os Act, 1948. 

JA f«W contract Workers in two small tactories in Maharashtra had no fixed pry period. 

10 
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about 8 per cent, of (lie workers got their wages every fortnight. >Sp viking 
gonorally for the Industry as a whole, ‘Production Workers’ and clerical 
administrative, technical and supervisory staff were almost invariably monthly 
paid; other pay periods appliod mostly to casual labour. 

Statement 3-1 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers * According to Pag Periods in the 


Motor Vehicle Industry 
(.Tune, 1961) 

Centro 



Percentage of Workers whoso Pay Period Was 


Mouth 

fortnight 

VVtok 

Day Not fixed 

(D 


(2) 

(3) 

(■*) 

(.->) 

(0) 

1. Madras 

• • 

940 

*> 

'* 

04 

— . 

- 

2. Maharashtra 

• • 

97-4 

— 

21 

— 

0’5 

3. West Bengal 

• • 

90-3 

8*4 

1*3 

— 

— 

4. Kusidual • • 

• • 

95 *3 

3*4 

1*2 

01 


5. All-India . . 

• • 

94-7 

30 

a. o 

*4 *4 

0 0 

0- l 


* Covered under (he Factories Act and employed directly. 


3*3. Earnings — 

Information relating to man-days worked, and the basic wages, dearness 
allowance and other emoluments earnod by workers during a pay period, 
preceding the specified date (i.o., Juno 30, 1961), was collected from each of 
the sampled units. The data relato to workers covorod under tlio Factories 
Act. Sinco ‘Production Workers’ constituted tho bulk of the working forco, 
information in respect of this group was collected separately for men, women, 
and children. Data relating to earnings of workers by occupations wore, however, 
not collected as the Labour Bureau had already conducted a dotailod occu- 
pational wage survey in 1958-59. 

3*3*1. Earnings of ‘ All Workers' and ‘ Production Workers ’ — 

Based on the results of tho prosont Survey, the avorago daily earnings of a 
worker in tho Motor Vohielo Industry have boon estimated at Its. 6*65 during 
J^nre, 1901. lluluilo arc pru^ualcd in Statement c ' «. 
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Statement 3-2 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers in the Motor Vehicle Industry 

(June, 1901) 


(In Rupees) 


Contro 

All Workers* 

‘Production Workers*** 




f 

Mon 

Women 

Children 

All 

(i) 

G) 

<») 

(4) 

(*) 

(6) 

1. Madr.vs 

5-38 

5 * 52 



— 

5*52 

2. Miiharu shtra 

6-40 

6 *48 

— 

— 

6-48 

8. West Bengal 

6-93 

5-69 

— 

— 

500 

4. Re hi dun 1 .. 

.. 4*42 

4-24 

— 

0-29 

4-24 

6. All India 

5-65 

5*25 

— 

0-29 

5 25 


* All workers oovored under tho Factories Act i.o.. Technic iJ, Administrative, Production 
(including supervisory), Clorical (including Supervisory) and Watch and Ward omployeos, in- 
cluding contract labour. 

** Covered undor the Factories Act and employed directly. 

Tho average daily earnings of ‘all workers’ wore the highest in West Bengal 
(Rs. 6-93) and the lowest in tho Residual Group of factories (Rs. 4*4*2). In 
Maharashtra and Madras, they wero Rs. 6* 40 and Rs. 5*88, respectively. 

Taking only ‘Production Workers’ into account, their ovor-all avorage 
earnings were naturally lower, being Rs. 5*25, as compared to thoso of ‘all 
workors’. This was so because of the impact of higher pay of managerial, techni- 
cal and administrative porsonnol on the earnings of ‘all workers’. Whereas in 
Madras, Wost Bengal and tho Residual Group, ‘Production Workors’ earned 
less than ‘all workors’, in Maharashtra, it was tho reverse. ‘Production Workers’ 
in this Contro wore found to bo getting, on an average, Rs. 6*48 por day while 
‘all workors’ earned Rs. 6*40 only. This was, perhaps, due to tho fact that, in 
Maharashtra, the proportion of watch and ward employees, whoso earnings 
arc generally low, was the highest in comparison to other Centres.f Similarly, 
the marked difforeneo in tho earnings of ‘all workers’ (Rs. 6*93) and ‘Production 
Workors’ (Rs. 5*60) in West Bengal, may bo booauso of tho high percentage of 
well-paid professional, technical, administrative and managerial stafF in this 
Centref. Children, who were employed only in a few small factories in the 
Rosidual Group, wero oarning on an avorage, only Re. 0*29 a day. 

3*3*2. Earnings of the Lowest-paid ‘ Production Workers ' — 

In tho Motor Vehicle Industry, tho least, remunerative occupations wore 
those of helpers to skilled workers like artisans, mechanics, oloctricians, fittors, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and paintors. Besides these helpers, cleaners, polishers, 
lubricators and mazdoors were also among the lowost-paid workers. During 
the course of tho Survey data in respoct of tho earnings of such workors were 
collected separately. Tho .average daily earnings of tho lowest-paid ‘Produc- 
tion Workers’, vis-a-vis ‘all Production Workers’ and ‘all workors’ are given in 
Statement 3*3. 

f Please see Statement 2* 1 in Chaptor II. 
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Statement 3 • 3 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of the Lotvest-paid * Production Workers' and 

Others in the Motor Vehicle Industry 


(Juno, 1961) 


(In Rupoe«) 


Average Daily Earnings of 


Centre 



Pr< tduction 
Wokors 

Lmvost- 

paid Produc- 
tion 

Workors 

All Workers 

pi 




(2) 

(3) 

w 

1. Madras 

m # 



5-52 

2-79 

5*88 

2. Maharashtra . . 

• • 



6-48 

4*49 

6-40 

3. West- Bongal . . 


• • 

• • 

5*60 

3*38 

6*93 

4. Rosidual 

• . 

• • 

• • 

4 24 

2-79 

4*42 

5. All-India 

s a 

# . 

a • 

5-2 5 

3*29 

5 *65 


It will bo soon from the Statoment (3-3) that tho avorago daily earnings 
of tho lowest-paid ‘Production Workers’ in the Industry wore Rs. 3-29 i.o., 
forming about 58 per cent, of the earnings of ‘all workers’ and about 63 por 
oont. of ‘all Production Workers’. As in the case of all ‘Production Workors’ 
the lowest-paid ‘Production Workers’ also had tho highest oarnings in Maha- 
rashtra (Rs. 4-49) and the lowest in tho Residual Group of factories (Rs. 2-79). 
In Madras also thoy earned exactly the same amount as in tho Residual Group, 
and in West Bengal, their avorago daily earnings were Rs. 3-38. 

3-3-3. Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff - — 

In the course of the Survey, separate information was collected in 
respect of the earnings of clerical and watch and ward staff. Tho data are 
prosentod in Statement 3-4. 

Statement 3-4 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff in the 

Motor Vehicle Industry 

(June, 1961) 

(In Rupees) 


Centre 






Clerical and 
Related 
Workors 
(including 
supervisory) 

Watch and 
Ward and 
Other 
Sorvioee 

(i) 






(2) 

(3) 

1. Madras 

* % 




* 9 

7-69 

3-03 

2. Maharashtra 

* f 

« a 

e • 

« • 

* • 

9*16 

4-52 

3. Wost Bengal 


• . 

• e 

• • 

e • 

8*55 

302 

4. Residual 

• • 

• . 

e e 

• • 

• • 

6 15 

2-90 

5. All-India 

e • 

* « 

« e 

• • 

e e 

7*50 

301 
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Tho avorago daily oarnings of clerical and related workers (including super- 
visory) were Rs. 7-50 at tho all-India levol. Thoir oarninga wore the higliost 
in Maharashtra (Rs. 9*16), and the lowest in the Residual Group (Rs. 0 • 15). 
Thus, tlioso workors oarned higher wages than all ‘Production Workers’ as well 
as ‘all workers’ in all tho Centres. In the Industry as a whole, watch and ward 
staff earned, on an avorago, only Rs. 3*61 por day. As such, thoy oarnxl, in 
all tho Contres, lower wages than all ‘Production Workers', though their earning s 
were higher than those of tho lowost-paid ‘Production Workers’ in all but West 
Bongal Contre. 

3-i. Components of Earnings — 

Tho present Sutvoy has shown that tho pay packet of a motor vohiolo 
factory worker in India consisted, generally, of basic wagos and dearness 
allowance only. Other allowances constituted a vory minor element of the 
total earnings of the workors. A broak-up of tho total earnings of the workers 
is prosouted in Statement 3*5. 


Statement 3*5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings by Components of Workers in the Motor Vehicle 

Industry 

(June, 1961) 

(In ltupi'oo) 


Centre 


( 1 ) 

1. Madras 

2. Maharashtra 

3. Wo»t Bengal 

4. Ketiidual 

5. All-India 


Bus-iu l’roduo- Night House 
Earnings lion 1 Shift Kent 
(Basic lnoimtivo Allow- Allow- 
Wagos Bonus unco unco 
and 11. A. 
or 

Conn* 4i- 
dal od 

Wages) 


(3) (3) 

4*77 0% 

(81-12) (16*33) 
6*30 — 

(08-44) 

(>■52 O’ 15 

(9408) (2-17) 

4- 16 * 

(64-12) 

5- 24 0 21 

(92-74) (3-72) 


(4) 

(•->) 

0-06 

0*07 

(1-02) 

(I 19) 


9-04 


(0 62) 

— 

0-02 


(0-29) 

* 

Oil 


(2-49) 

001 

0 07 

(0 18) 

(1*34) 


Trans- ( >vcr- 
port tiiuo 
Allow. Pay 
unco 


(«) (7) 

— 0-01 

(0-17) 

* 0 03 
(0-47) 

* 0 • 23 
(3-32) 

O-OL 0 07 

(0-23) (1 " 58) 

* 0-08 
(1-42) 


Other 
( -ash 
Allow- 
ances 

Total 

(*) 

(0) 

0-01 

C»-17) 

r>-s 3 

0-03 

(0*47) 

0* 10 

0 01 
(0 14) 

6* 93 

0 • 07 
(1-58) 

4- 1J 

o-ot 

(0-70) 

5 • 63 


Figures within brackets are percent ayes. 

♦Loss than Be. 0-005. 

3*1*1. Basic Earnings — 

The basic earnings i.o., tho basic wages and dearness allowance, or tho 
con olid ated wages, accounted for as much as 9*2*7 per cent, of tho total 
eamirgs of workers in tho Industry, as a whole. It was also observed in the 
tour e of tho Survey that the proportion of consolidated wage.; to total 
ea: rings as always in higher small establishments than in the large ones, in 
all the Centres. 
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It is also estimated that noarly half of the motor vehicle factories in tho 
country were paying separate doarnoss allowance to their employees. Separate 
dearness allowance was boing paid in about 72 por cent, of tho units in Maha- 
rashtra. and 50 por cent, in West Bengal. The percentage of such units in Madras 
was about 49 while in the Rosidual Group, it was roughly 45. Almost all tho 
large factories in the Industry wore following tho practico of paying soparato 
dearness allowance. 

Of the fact ories paying separate dearness allowance, in about 9 por cent, 
the rate of dearness allowance was linked to the Consumer Price Index Number, 
•while in nearly 10 per cent,, of the factories workers were getting dearness 
allowance at a flat. rale. In the rest of the units, different rates wero found to 
have been fixed for different income slabs. 

II -4 *2. Pr<vl net inn / Incentive Bonus — 

The results of tho present Survey reveal that only a few factories in 
the country had introduced some schemes for the payment of production/ 
incentive bonus. Workors directly connected with production processes, such 
as, fitters, setters, mechanics, blacksmiths, carpenters and painters, etc., 
wero ent itled to receive this benefit. However, in one of the large factories 
surveyed in Madras, the scheme was applicable to all workers. Tho norms fixed 
and t he rates of payment wero found to vary from unit to unit. 

During .Tune, 19(51 avorage earnings of workers on account of this compo- 
nent wero only Re. 0*21 per day constituting about 3-7 per cent, of the total 
earnings. 

3*4 • 3. Xiijht Shift Allowance — • 

A few T large units in Madras and Maharashtra were found to be paying 
night shift allowance. All workers on night shift duty in these factories wero 
get ting this allowance, but the rate of payment was found to differ according 
to categories of workers. Since the number of workers benefited w T as low, tho 
share of this component in total earnings was insignificant. 

3* 4* 4. House Rent Allowance — 

Roughly 15 per cent, of the units in the Industry, scattered in all tho 
four Centres, were paying house rent allowance to their employees. In a 
majority of these, all workors were reported to be receiving this benefit. The 
rates of house rent allowance were found to vary from unit to unit and in 
the same unit according to categories of workors. Since tho bonofit was not 
wide-spread, the impact it had on earnings was not significant. 

3 -4 -5. Transport or Conveyance Allowance — 

Information collected during tho Survey shows that only a fow factories, 
located in Maharashtra, West Bengal and the Residual Group, were paying 
transport or conveyance allowance. The benefit was restricted to certain 
types of employees only. For instance, in one of the small factories situated 
in Poona (Maharashtra), all those workers who wero residing in the city and 
owned a bicycle were allowed Rs. 4 p.m. as transport allowance. Similarly, in 
two of the factories surveyed in tho Residual Group, the workshop superinten- 
dent was getting an allowance of Rs. 150 p.m. in one and in the other, a 
traffic inspector was being paid Rs. 45 p.m. towards conveyance allowance. 
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During the month of June, 1961 workers in the Residual Group of factorial 
earned, on an average, an amount of only Re. 0*01 per day as conveyance or 
transport allowance. However, in the remaining Centres, as also at the all-India 
level, the average earning per day attributable to this allowance was negligible 
(i.o., less than Re. 0-06). It may be relevant to mention here that some of the 
motor vehicle units in the country were providing free transport facility, from 
homo to the factory and back, to some of their employees. 

3-4-6. Overtime Pay — 

Ovortimo work was not a regular featuro in the Motor Vehicle Industry 
and henco this component was not reflected in earnings to any signiflcant 
extent. On an avorago, it amounted to only Re. 0-08 per day. This amount 
includod tho normal wage for overtime work as also the overtime premium. 
Workers eamod the highest amount on account of overtime in West Bengal, 
while in other Centors, its contribution to workers’ total earnings was not 
signiflcant. 

3-4-7. Concessions in Kind — 

No concessions in kind were being enjoyed by workers of motor vehicle 
factories in India. 

3-4-8. Attendance Bonus — 

Only a few of tho factories, comprising three units oach in Madras and 
the Residual Group and one in Maharashtra, woro reported to bo paying 
attendance bonus to their employees. Tho average earnings on account of 
this item were, howover, insignificant. 

3-4-9. Other C<ish Allowances — 

Certain other allowances such as Washing Allowance, Dress Allowance, 
Tea Allowance, Hill Allowance, Compensatory Allowance and Tiffin Allowance 
were also being paid in some of the units surveyed. The percentage of 
factories paying one or more of these allowances was about 31. However, tho 
avorago oarnings on account of such allowances were very small, boing just 
Re. 0-04 per day at the all-India level. Factories paying these allowances 
were large as well as small and were located in all tho four Contres. 

3-5. Profit and Annual Bonuses, etc . — 

Details of various bonuses paid each year to the workers in the Industry 
are briefly discussed below: 

(i) Profit-sharing Bonus — Hardly about 3 per cent, of tho units, all of thorn 
in the Residual Group, reported payment of profit-sharing bonus. All these 
factories had rogular schemes, half of them framed entirely by tho managements. 
The categories of workers entitled were non-gazetted staff in two units, all 
except clerical staff in another two, and all workers in the rest. The rate of 
payment was, generally, one or one and half month’s salary every year. In 
some of the factories no conditions were attached, but in others, throe m onths’ 
or one year’s service was insisted upon. 

(ii) Annual Bonus — It is estimated that about one-fourth of the motor 
vehicle factories in the country were paying annual bonus to their employees. 
The scheme was regular in only 6 per cent, of the units and irregular in the re- 
maining 19 per cent. In Madras annual bonus was being paid in about 29 per 
eent. of tho factories, and in Maharashtra, in about 22 per cent. Tho percentages 
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of units paying annual bonus in West Bongal and tho Residual Group were 
nearly 31 and 24, respectively. 

In most of the units paying year-end bonus, all workers were covered under 
the scheme. Howovor, in some cases it was found that only permanent, monthly- 
rated or directly employed workers wore ontitlod to receive bonus. Normally, 
completion of one year's servioo was the condition for eligibility to bonus pay- 
ment. In a few units, however, the condition was one, two, three or six months’ 
service in the bonus year. In one large factory in the Residual Group, a good 
performance reward was being given annually to efficient old hands having 
good conduct. 

In roughly 69 per cent, of the units, payment of annual bonus deponded 
on the discretion of the man," g micnt, but in about 28 per cent., it was as a 
result of agreement between tho employers and employees. In a small factory 
in West Bengal, workers were receiving bonus by virtue of an adjudication 
award. 

Tho rate of payment varied widely. It ranged from 15 days’ basic wages, 
to one to three and even four months’ basic pay. In some of the factories 
the quantum of bonus was determined for each worker on the basis of l/3rd 
or £tli or 1 /6th of the total basic pay earned during the year to which bonus 
related. In one largo unit in West Bengal it was observed that a fixed amount 
of Rs. 75/- was paid yearly to all monthly rated workers and it was called ex- 
gratia payment. In a small factory in the Residual Group also, annual bonus 
was given the name of ex-grufia payment. In one largo unit in the Residual 
Group, it was found that bonus was not paid to workers, tho amount was 
instead credited to their provident fund accounts. 

( tit ) Festival Bonus — The practico of paying festival bonus was pre- 
valent to a lesser extent than that of annual bonus, only about 19 per cent, of 
the units in the country having reported payment of bonus on one or the othor 
festival. The scheme was a<l hoc. in almost all such units. Speaking of different 
Centres, none of the factories surveyed in Maharashtra wore paying festival 
bonus and in the Residual Group also, the percentage of factories paying 
this bonus was vory small (about 7%). In Madras, however, festival bonus 
was being paid in quite a large number of factories (about 58%), but the scheme 
was nowhere regular. In West Bongal also, nearly 30 per cent, of the motor 
vehicle factories reported payment of festival bonus — in about 4 por cent, 
the schomo was regular. 

In most of tho units paying festival bonus, all workers were entitled to 
receive the same. However, in some of them, casual, temporary or contract 
labour wore excluded. In a few factories, no conditions woro attached to pay- 
ment while in the rest, generally, six months’ or one year’s service was insisted 
upon. As regards rates of payment, they differed from unit to unit and ranged, 
just as in the ca’-e of annual bonus, between 15 days’ and four months’ basic 
pay. Howover, in a majority cf the factories paying festival bonus, one month’s 
basic pay was being paid for the purpose. 

Festival bonus was discretionary in about 80 per cent, of the factories 
paying it and was the result of agreement with workers, in the rest. 
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(ir) Other Bonuses — Hardly a few factories In the country were reported to 
l>e paying bonuses other than annual and festival and all of them were located 
in Madras. In one of the units surveyed, marriage bonus was being paid at the 
time of marriage. All workers were covered under the scheme and the rate of 
payment was one months basic pay and dearness allowance. In another unit, 
two months 1 basic pay wa^ given as a half yearly bonus to every worker having 
a minimum of two years 1 service to his credit. In both the above units, however, 
the scheme was irregular and discretionary. 

3*6. Fines and Deductions — 

Based on the results of the present Survey, it has been estimated that only 
about 10 per cent, of the motor vehicle factories in the country were imposing 
fines. Each one of the units imposing fines was maintaining fines register as 
required under the law. It is reported that the fines imposed were within the 
limits prescribed by the Payment of Wages Act. Most of the units in Maharashtra 
and the Residual Group levying fines, had not established a fines fund. The 
amounts recovered in the form of fines were being utilised in Madras for certain 
welfare purposes such as a football club, social welfare club, co-operative society, 
and for providing assistance to injured and sick workers who were not entitled 
to compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In West Bengal, 
in one of the units surveyed, collections byway of fines were being utilised, for 
‘Vishwakarma Pooja’ and in another, for purchasing magazines and periodicals 
for the workers. 

As regards deductions, about 83 per cent, of the units were effecting the 
same in conformity with the Payment of Wages Act. 



Chapter IV 

WORKING CONDITIONS 


4*1. Shifts — 

The present Survey has shown that a little more than three-fourths (i.e.» 
about 76%) of all motor vehicle factories in the country were working single 
shift. The practice of working double shifts appeared to be more common in 
Maharashtra and the Residual Group. In West Bengal and Madras, only a 
few large factories were working two shifts. Three shift working was noticed 
in some of the large factories in Madras and Maharashtra and roughly 6 per 
cent, of the units in the Residual Group belonging to both size groups. One of 
the small units surveyed in Madras had no fixed working hours and, therefore, 
did not have any shift. Details are set out in Statement 4* 1. 

Statement 4*1 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Motor Vehicle Factories According to 

Number of Shifts 


Centre 

Total 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Estimated Percentage of Factories having 

.. A. 

One 

Shift 

Two 

Shifts 

Three 

Shifts 

No Shift 
at all 

Night 

Shift 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. Madras 

276 

88*6 

5-0 

3-8 

2-7@ 

6*3 

2. Maharashtra 

168 

59*2 

38*7 

2-1 

— 

6*8 

3. West Bengal 

91 

91-6 

8*4 

— 

— 

— 

4. Residual 

663 

73-4 

21-5 

5*1 

— 

7*7 

5. All-India 

1,177 

76-4 

19-0 

4*0 

0*6@ 

6*6 


@In these units there were no fixed working hours. Workers worked whenever they got work 
and honoe there was no shift as such. 


All the factories working three shifts had, invariably, a night shift and, 
excepting about 20 percent, of the night-shift- working factories in the Residual 
Group, all others had a regular system of transferring workers from day shift 
to night shift and vice versa. In addition to the units working three shifts, some 
of the factories where two shifts were being worked were also found to have a 
night shift. None of the motor vehicle factories in West Bengal were working 
during the night. The interval after which a change-over of workers in the night 
shift was made, varied from a week to a month. In about 35 per cent, of the fac- 
tories working night shifts, it was a week. About 26 per cent, of the factories 
had a system of fortnightly change-over and in the remaining 39 per cent, of the 
night-shift-working units, the change-over was effected after a month. 
L/P(D)312DofLB— 4 25 
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4*2. Hours of Work — 

Since the passing of the Factories Act, 1948, the hours of work for adult 
workers have been fixed at a maximum of 48 per week and 9 per day. The Chief 
Inspectors of Factories have been empowered to grant exemption from the 
above limit of daily hours of work in order to facilitate the change-over in any 
factory. The data collected during the present Survey show that about three- 
fourths of the motor vehicle factories in the country had an 8-hour day and a 
48-hour week. Of the remaining, in about 18 per cent., the working hours were 
less than 8. Generally, in such units, they were 7 or 7£ per day. However, in 
Residual Group a large unit was found working only for 5§ hours a day and 
a small one for 6 hours a day. In another nearly 6 per cent, of the factories, the 
daily hours of work were more than 8, being generally 8|. In all such cases, 
however, Saturday was a half day for the workers. As already stated, in a small 
unit in Madras there were no fixed working hours. Workers worked as and when 
they got work. This unit accounted for the remaining factories. Details about 
different strata are presented in Statement 4-2. 

Statement 4*2 

Daily Hours of Work in Motor Vehicle Factories (1961-62) 


Estimated Percentage of Factories Where 


Centre 

Total 

Number 

of 

Faotories 

Hours of Work for Majority of Adult 
Workers wore 

K 

Night Shift Hours were 




r 

Loss 
than 8 

Equal 
to 8 

More 
than 8 

> r 

Not Lees 
fixed than or 
equal 
to 6 

More 
than 6 
and up 
to 7 

More 

than 

7 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(») 

1. Madras 

275 

3-8 

89-0 

3*9 

2*7 

20*0 

60*0 

20*0 

2. Maharashtra 

158 

87-2 

10-7 

2*1 

— 

68*3 

— 

31*7 

3. West Bengal 

91 

130 

78*2 

8*8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4. Residual 

653 

8*7 

84*1 

7*2 

— 

73-3 

0*7 

20*0 

5. All-India 

1,177 

18-4 

75*1 

5*9 

0*6 

60*8 

17*0 

21*6 


As mentioned elsewhere in this Report, only an insignificant proportion 
of the factories in the country employed a few workers through contractors. 
Such workers were reported to be working, generally, for the same average 
daily and weekly hours of work as direct labour, in the concerned units. In the 
factories W.a children were employed it was found that they were required to 
work for the sam number of hours as adults in contravention of the provisions 
of the law. 

In the case of light shift, workers in about 61 per cent, of the factories were 
found to be working for 6 or less than 6 hours (Statement 4 '2). In nearly 18 
per cent, of the units the duration of night shift was between 6 and 7 hours and 
in rough Jy 21 per cent*» it was more than 7 hours. 
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4 * 3 . Dust and Fumes — 

The Survey results have revealed that dusty processes were involved in 
hardly about 4 per cent, of the factories*. It was noticed that general exhaust 
system existed in about 16 per cent, of the factories having such processes, 
and local exhaust ventilation in nearly 49 percent, of them. Dusty processes 
were found to have been isolated in about 41 per cent.** of the factories having 
them. In most of the units some protective equipment for preventing inhalation 
of dust had been provided to the workers engaged on dusty processes. As re- 
gards fumes, only about 23 per cent, of the motor vehicle factories were reported- 
ly having processes such as gas welding and spray painting, which gave off 
fumes. However, it was observed that the above processes had generally been 
isolated and general and/or local exhaust ventilation provided. Gas-masks 
were also being supplied in about 55 per cent, of the factories. 

The house keeping was either good or satisfactory in about 85 per cent, of 
the units where dusty or fume-giving processes were carried on. In the remain- 
ing, it was not so. 

4*4. Seating Arrangements — 

Most of the operations involved in the manufacture and repair of motor 
vehicles are such that they cannot be performed efficiently in a sitting posture. 
Therefore, in an overwhelming majority of the units surveyed, the workers 
were obliged to work in a standing position. Seating arrangements were, how- 
ever, found to have been provided in nearly 18 per cent, of all factories in the 
Industry. The reason given, by almost all managements, for non-provision of 
Beats was that not only workers had to move from vehicle to vehicle, but even 
while working on one vehicle they had to constantly change positions— some- 
times standing, sometimes lying below the vehicle and sometimes squatting or 
kneeling inside or outside it. Thus, the very nature of work in the Industry was 
such that it could best be performed in a position other than sitting. Seats had, 
however, been provided to such workers as could conveniently do their job while 
sitting. These were, welders, turners and the like, in the machine shop. 

4 * 5 . Conservancy — 

The Factories Act, 1948, has made it obligatory for every factory to main- 
tain adequate number of latrines and urinals for the use of workers, laying down 
specifically the standard of such arrangements. The present Survey has re- 
vealed that in most of the motor vehicle factories (about 90%), latrines had been 
provided, there being a few exceptions in Madras, West Bengal and the Residual 
Centres. About 41 per cent, of them had water-borne sewer type latrines, 
about 26 percent, water-borne septic tanks, nearly 12 percent, dry type bore 
holes and about 18 per cent, had dry type pans. The remaining had some other 
arrangements, like dry type without pans. 


* These were manufacturing oonoema having Foundry Sections. 

•* These percentages are overlapping as in some ol the factories more than one arrangement 
existed. 
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Permanent latrines had been constructed by the managements of about 
91 per cent, of the motor vehicle factories having latrines. In the rest they were 
of temporary construction. Proper screening arrangements existed in most of 
the units (about 88%) having latrines. As required under the Act, water taps 
were also provided in or near the latrines in as many as about 81 per cent, of the 
units having them. The floors of latrines were impervious in roughly 96 per 
cent, of the units, and the latrine walls had been plastered in about 87 per cent. 

A few factories in Madras and the Residual Group were employing women 
but no separate latrines had been provided for them. 

The Survey results also show that urinals for the use of workers were exist- 
ing in only about 52 per cent, of the units, and almost everywhere they were 
properly screened. The defaulting factories were located mostly in Maharashtra 
and Madras strata. In about 82 per cent, of the factories providing urinals, they 
were of a permanent type having plastered walls, and in nearly 93 per cent, 
the urinals had impervious floors. Though a few factories in Madras and the 
Residual Group were employing women, separate arrangements had not been 
made for them. 

4-6. Leave and Holidays — 

Section 79 of the Factories -A ct, 1948, provides that every worker, who has 
completed a period of 240 days’ continuous service in a factory should be 
allowed, during the subsequent period of twelve months, leave with wages for 
a number of days calculated at the prescribed rate. Apart from the annual 
leave, all other types of leave have come into vogue as a result of voluntary 
decisions of managements, agreements between employers and employees, or 
under some adjudication awards. Statement 4-4 based on the data collected 
during the Survey, shows the prevailing practice in regard to gran ting of 
leave and holidays in motor vehicle factories in the country. 

Statement 4*4 

Estimated Percentage of Motor Vehicle Factories Granting Various Types of Leave 

(1961-62) 


Percentage of Factories Granting 


Centre 


JL KJ Of* I ( ' — . — - - — — ■ — . i . , 

Number of Eamod Leave Casual Leave Siok Leave National 


Factories and 

Festival 

Holidays 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Madras 

275 

82*6 

31*8 

47*7 

90-6 

2. Maharashtra 

158 

95*4 

77*0 

61*0 

81*6 

3. West Bengal 

91 

91*2 

30*1 

47*7 

1000 

4. Residual 

053 

96-9 

42*5 

39*0 

93*8 

5. ALli-lKDIA . , 

1,177 

92-9 

43*7 

44-6 

91*9 
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4*6-1. Earned Leave — 

The system of granting earned leave to worker was in existence 
in about 93 per cent, of the motor vehicle factories in the country. 
For all workers covered under the Factories Act, the conditions of eligibility 
were the same as laid down under the Act. It was, however, observed 
that in three of the large factories surveyed in Madras stratum, the employers 
preferred to make cash payment to the workers in lieu of the leave earned by 
them, during the year, and the workers also did not seem to be keen to avail 
of their leave. 

Data were also collected in respect of the number of workers who were 
granted earned leave during the calendar year 1960 and the extent of leave 
actually enjoyed by them. They are presented in Statement 4-5. 

Statement 4-5 

Estimated Number of Motor Vehicle Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay 

( During 1960) 


Percentage Distribution of Workers who 
Enjoyed Leave 

c ^ — — ^ 

Average Number Percent- Up Over Over Over Over Over Over 
Centre Daily of age of to 5 5 and 10 andl5 and20 and25 and 30 

Employ- workers workers days up to up to up to up to up to days 
ment who who 10 15 20 25 30 

in 1960 enjoyed enjoyod days days days days days 

leave leave 
to the 
total 

employed 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ii) 

1. Madras 

. . 15,751 

12,071 

76-6 

40 

10*5 

17-3 

28*8 

23*2 

4*0 

12*2 

2. Maharashtra 

.. 16,011 

11,607 

72*5 

6*8 

8*3 

29*9 

8*7 

9*4 

10*2 

26*7 

3. West Bengal 

. . 13,921 

11,572 

83*1 

15*0 

16-4 

35*1 

12*0 

7*5 

6*7 

7 3 

4. Residual 

. . 31,087 

20,858 

67- 1 

10*2 

15*1 

21*9 

13*7 

9*9 

9*8 

19*4 

6. All-India 

. . 76,770 

56,108 

73*1 

9*1 

13*0 

25*3 

15*0 

12*1 

8*0 

16*9 


The proportion of workers who enjoyed earned leave in the Industry 
during 1960 varied from about 67 percent, in the Residual Group to nearly 
83 per cent, in West Bengal. The overall average in the country was about 
73 per cent. Generally it was found that in small factories the percentage of 
workers who availed of earned leave was lower as compared to that in the large 
ones. 

Of those having availed themselves of such leave, during 1960, about 
one-fourth took it for a period of over 10 and up to 15 days. Those taking 
leave up to 10 days formed about 22 per cent, of the total. Roughly 16 per 
cent, of the employees remained on leave for a duration of between 15 and 20 
days, about 12 per cent, between 20 and 25 days and only 8 per cent, between 
25 to 30 days. The fact that as many as about 17 per cent, of the workers 
enjoyed earned leave for over a month deserves special mention. 
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4*6*2. Casual Leave — 

Data in respect of casual leave show that only about 44 per cent, 
of the motor vehicle factories in the country were allowing leave 
to their employees (Statement 4*4). While in Maharashtra more than 
three-fourths of the units were giving casual leave, in the other three Centres 
the percentage of such units varied between 30 and 42. Broadly speaking, 
nearly three-fourths of the large factories in the Industry were giving this 
facility as compared to only about one-third of the small ones. 

Of the factories granting casual leave, in about 66 per cent, all employees 
could avail of this facility, whereas in the remaining 34 per cent, it was res- 
tricted to only some categories. For example in about 8 per cent, of the factories 
granting casual leave in Madras, all of them large sized, only clerical and 
supervisory staff were entitled to casual leave. In the other three Centres, the 
categories of workers being given casual leave differed from unit to unit but 
it was observed that permanent employees and clerical, managerial and super- 
visory staff were nowhere denied this facility. In a majority of cases, the 
qualifying condition prescribed was completion of one year’s service. 

In approximately 30 per cent, of the units granting casual leave, it was 
allowed only up to 10 days. Leave over 10 and up to 15 days was permissible 
in about 48 per cent, of the units. Of the remaining 22 per cent., in 10 per cent, 
casual leave was being given from 16 days up to 24 days, and in 12 per cent, 
the period was not fixed and was at the discretion of the management. Em- 
ployees who were entitled to more than 10 days’ casual leave were generally 
clerical and supervisory staff and monthly-rated workers. 

Full consolidated wages or basic pay and allowances, as the case might 
be, were payable in about 85 per cent, of the units granting casual leave. In 
the rest, the rate of payment was not fixed and was at the discretion of the 
management. Most of these units were the same in which the period of casual 
leave was also not fixed and depended on the management’s discretion. 

4*6*3. Sick Leave — 

On the basis of the results of the present Survey, it has been 
estimated that only about 45 per cent, of all motor vehicle units in 
the country were granting sick leave to their employees. This benefit was 
being given by employers in addition to the facilities available under the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Scheme, wherever in force. The percentage of fact- 
ories granting sick leave was the highest for Maharashtra (Statement 4*4). 
In all the Centres, a higher proportion of large factories was giving this facility 
as compared to the small ones. 

In nearly one-third of the units giving sick leave, the period was restri- 
cted to 10 days in a year. It was over 10 and up to 15 days in about 18 per 
cent, of the factories and over 15 days in nearly 19 per cent. In the re maining 
30 per cent, of the units allowing sick leave to their employees, the duration of 
such leave was not fixed and depended on the management’s discretion. 
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In a majority of the units granting sick leave (about 71%), normal basic 
wages plus dearness allowance, or consolidated wages, as the case might be, 
were permissible during the period of sick leave. However, in about 10 per cent, 
of the units, payment during sick leave was made only at half the normal 
rates of wages. In the rest of the factories (about 19%) the rate of such 
payment was not fixed and depended on the twin factors of duration of leave 
and the discretion of management. The most common condition attached 
to the grant of sick leave was the production of a medical certificate. In a 
number of factories surveyed, the condition of one year’s service or 240 days’ 
work was also insisted upon, whereas in some others, no hard and fast rules 
had been laid down in this regard. 

4 * 6 * 4 . National and Festival Holidays — 

The practice of granting national and/or festival holidays with pay had 
become almost universal in motor vehicle factories in the country in as much 
as nearly 92 percent, of them (Statement 4* 4) were found ro be allowing such 
a benefit. In about 83 per cent, of the units giving these holidays, the 
benefit was enjoyed by -all workers. In the rest of the cases, however, it 
was restricted to monthly-rated employees, permanent workers or all except 
apprentices and casual workers, etc. 

In about 66 per cent, of the factories granting national and/or festival 
holidays the number of holidays was up to 10 in a year. It was between 1 1 
and 15 days in nearly 18 per cent, of the factories and over 16 days in roughly 
14 per cent. In the rest, the number of such holidays had not been fixed. 

About 98 percent, of the factories granting national and festival holidays 
were making payments for these holidays at full rates, while in the rest, only 
basic wages were allowed. Generally, attendance on preceding and succeeding 
days was insisted upon for claiming pay for holiday. However, in a number 
of units, no conditions were imposed. 

4 * 7 . WeeJdy-offs — 

With the solitary exception of a small factory in the Residual Group, 
all motor vehicle factories in the country were complying with the provisions 
of the Factories Act regarding the grant of a weekly day of rest to workers. 
A note-worthy feature in the Industry was, that despite the absence of any 
legal binding, about 95 per cent, of the factories were allowing weekly-offs 
with pay. In about 73 percent, of the units giving a weekly day of rest, all 
workers were allowed this facility, whereas in nearly 17 per cent, only monthly- 
rated staff enjoyed this privilege. In the rest (about 10%), certain cate- 
gories of workers like watch and ward staff, casual labour and non-permanent 
workmen were deprived of the benefit of a weekly-off. 



Chapter V 


WELFARE AND AMENITIES 


Besidos facilities providod in compliance with the law, there are many 
items of wel faro which some of the employers have voluntarily undertaken for 
the benefit of their employees. Apart from humanitarian considerations, the 
importance of the provision of welfare amenities has been increasingly recog- 
nised from the point of view of preservation of tho efficiency of the workers 
which, in turn, contributes to higher productivity. An attempt was made during 
the present Survey, to assess the extent to which motor vehicle factories in India 
had actually provided wolfare facilities to tlioir workers. Tho information collect- 
ed in respect, of various wolfare activities (both obligatory and non-obligatory) 
is presented in the following paragraphs: 


5*1. Facilities for Drinking Water — 

Suitable arrangements for adequate supply of wholesome drinking water 
were found to be existing in all motor vehicle factories in Maharashtra and West 
Bengal, about 99 per cent, of the units in Madras and noarly 95 per cent, in the 
Residual Group. Tho all-India percentage of such factories was estimated at 
about 97. 

Drinking water facilities were generally in the form of either earthen 
pitchers or water taps connected with municipal mains. Earthen pitchers were 
kept mostly in small factories. In some of the units providing earthen pitchers, 
tap water was also found to have been made available. 

Evidently on hygienic grounds, the Factories Act prohibits the location of 
any drinking water point within 20 feet of latrines and urinals. In the course 
of the Survey, however, it was noticed that about 6 per cent., of the units in the 
country (located in Maharashtra, West Bengal and tho Residual Centres), 
most of them small sized, had overlooked this aspect. 

Tho Factories Act also provides that every factory employing more than 
250 workers should supply drinking water cooled by ice or other effective 
mothod, during a certain specified part of the year. It was found that only a 
small percentage of the motor vehicle factories in the country (about 2 per cent.) 
all of them being large establishments and belonging to Maharashtra and 
Madras strata, were obliged to provide cool drinking water to their employees, 
and all had fulfilled this obligation. The Survey has also revealed that in actual 
practice, about 86 per cent, of all units in the Industry were making special 
arrangements for cool drinking water during summer. In most of tho large 
factories making such arrangements, the water supplied was refrigerated, 
whereas in small units, earthen pitchers were usually being used for the purpose 
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5-2. Washing Facilities — 

Section 42 of the Factories Act lays down that adequate and suitable 
facilities for washing should be provided and maintained for the use of workers in 
overy factory. It was observed during t he Survey that about 89 per cent, of the 
motor vehicle factories in the country had provided washing facilities. Maha- 
rashtra was leading in this matter inasmuch as nearly 95 per cent, of the units in 
this Centro were found to have made such arrangements. It was followed by 
Madras, Residual and West Bengal Centres where tho percentages of factories 
ha ving made similar arrangements wore about 92, 87 and 82, respectively. 

Taps on stand pipes was tho predominant arrangement for this purpose 
as it wsis found in noarly 65 per cent, of tho units providing washing facilities. 
Other arrangements woro in the sliapo of water stored in receptacles, wash 
basins with taps, etc. In a few units, hand pumps and well wator had been 
provided for washing purposes. 

Although nearly 3 per cent, of tho motor vehiclo factories wore employing 
women, soparato washing facilities for thorn had not been provided in any one 
of those units. 

Nearly 90 per cent, of tho factories providing washing facilities were sup- 
plying to workers some cleansing material also like soap, soda, etc. 

5*3. Bathing Facilities — 

Tho Factories Act does not contain any specific provision relating to 
bathing facilities but it authorises State Governments to make rules requiring 
certain typos of factories to provido such facilities for cortain categories of em- 
ployees. Though tho provision of such a facility was not obligatory for the 
Motor Vehicle Industry, yet it was found during the Survey, that, noarly 23 
per cent, of the factories in tho country had provided bathing facilities for 
workers. Arrangements for taking bath existed in about 45 per cent, of tho 
factories in Maharashtra, 26 per cent, in the Residual Group, 9 per cent, in 
Madras and only 4 per cent, in West Bongal. Sinco the employment of women 
in the Industry was negligible, bath rooms, wherever provided wore for men 
only and were generally kept neat and clean. 

5*4. Canteens — 

Section 46 of tho Factories Act, relating to canteens, empowers tho State 
Governments to make rules requiring that in any specified factory wherein 
moro than 250 workers are ordinarily employed, a canteen or canteens accord- 
ing to the proscribed standards should be provided for the use of the workors. 

The Survey results show that only about 4 per cent, of the motor vehicle 
factories in the country, all of them being largo-sized, were under a statutory 
obligation to provido canteens and about three-fourths of them had fulfilled 
this obligation. The compliance with law was cent, per cent, in Madras and 
West Bengal but only 50 per cent, each in Maharashtra and Rosidual Group. 
Observance or violation of law apart, actually about 14 per cent, of the factories 
at the all-India level were running cantoons. As for the different strata, the 
percentage of factories having canteens was about 31 in Maharashtra, 21 in 
West Bengal, 11 in tho Rosidual Group and only 9 in Madras. 
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Data collected furthor show that approximately 57 per cent, of the can- 
teens served simply tea, coffee and snacks and tho rest (about 43%), 
had made arrangements for the sale of meals as well. All the factories running 
canteens were found to have made adequate drinking water arrangements in 
tho canteens. 

Contract system for running th'e canteen seemed to be widely prevalent 
in the Industry since as many as about <16 per cent, of the cantoons were in the 
hands of contractors. Managements wore running about 22 per cent, of the 
canteons and workers and managements jointly, nearly 8 per cent, of them. 
The remaining 4 per cent-, or so of tho canteens wore boing run on a co- 
operative basis. 

Although Canteen Managing Committoos wero found to bo functioning in 
about 26 per cent, of the motor vehicle factories having canteens, those Com- 
mittees had been made responsible for fixing prices of articles sold in only about 
21 per cent, of (he canteens. In nearly 24 per cent, of the case-;, managements 
were fixing the prices and in the remaining 55 per cent., contractors had been 
entrusted with tho task. Price lists of the various articles sold could, however, 
be seen in only about 21 per cent, of the canteons. It was obsorvod that tho 
prices charged wero at the markofc rate in about 62 per cent, of tho cantoens, 
at subsidised rates in roughly 19 per cent, and on no-profit -no loss basis in 
about 17 por cent. In the rest, they wore lower than tho markot rates. 

Of tho total estimated number of workers employed in tho motor vohicle 
factories having canteons nearly 66 per cent, wore estimated to be visiting 
cantoens daily. 

It was also obsorved during tho Survey that in about 91 per cent, of the 
units having canteens the location of cantoons was good or satisfactory in as much 
as their surroundings were clean and they wore some distance away from 
work places. In the rest they wore found to be located in very uncongonial 
surroundings. As rogards hygienic conditions of the canteens, they were 
either good or satisfactory in about 87 per cent, of the units having canteens, 
whereas in the remaining 13 per cent., tho canteons presented a dirty look with 
improperly white-washed kitchens and exposed eatables. 

5*5. Creches — 

With the passing of the Factories Act in 1948, it became obligatory for all 
factories employing moi-o than 50 women workers to maintain a crooho of 
prescribed standard. The question of providing creche facility did not, how- 
ever, arise in the Motor Vehicle Industry since it employed an insignificant 
number of women workers and none of the units surveyed was found to bo 
employing more than 50 women. 

5*6. Lockers — 

Motor vehicle factories in the country are not under any statutory obliga- 
tion to provido lockers. Tho Survey has, however, revealed that this facility 
had been made available to workers by managements of nearly 11 por cout.. of 
the factories in the Industry. Most of these units wore in Maharashtra and tho 

Residual Group. 
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5*7. Rest Shelters — 


Tho Factories Act, 1948, lays down that in every factory wherein more 
than 150 workers are ordinarily omployed, adequate and suitable sholtors or 
rest, rooms should be provided and maintained for the use of workers. In the 
Motor Vehicle Industry, hardly 3 per cent, of the factories were obliged to 
provide rest shelters. Of those factories, nearly one-third had done so. In some 
of th<‘ factories which had not complied with tho provision of the law in this 
matter, rost. shelters were, found to be under construction at tho time of the 
Survey. In a few more, i ho managements maintained that other places such as 
rern.uluhs or shades of trees in the compound wore being used by workers for 
taking rest and honoo they had not provided rost shelters. Tho rost had either 
failed to assign reason for non-provision of rest shelters or stated that neither tho 
workers nor tho Factory Inspectorate pressed them for making any such arran- 
gements and hence they had not done so. Besides those which wore legally 
required to construct rost shelters, a number of factories had done so voluntarily. 
Thus, in the Industry as a whole, it is estimated that the percentage of fac- 
tories having rest shelters was nearly 16. 

In noarly 64 por cent, of tho factories having rest shelters, tho same were 
in conformity with proscribed standards inasmuch as they woro sufficiently 
lighted, ventilated and maintained in a tidy condition. They also provided 
adequate protect ion against bad weather. In the rest (i.o. j marly 36%), 
one or the other deficiency such as improper protection from weather, lack of 
drinking water facilities, etc., was noticed. 

5-8. Recreation Facilities — 

Quite a number of managements of motor vehicle factories in the country 
seem to have realised the importance of rocreation facilities for their em- 
ployees as is evident from the fact that such facilities were available in all tho 
units in West, Bengal, about 68 per oont. of the factories in Madras, nearly 
38 per cent, in Maharashtra and about 37 percent, in the Residual Group. Tho 
all-India percentage of factories providing recreation facilities is estimated 
at 49. Nearly one-third of these woro found to have made arrangements for 
indoor and/or outdoor games, while two-thirds woro only arranging programmes 
for workers’ entertainment on festive occasions. Some of tho factories (about 
22%) providing facilities for indoor and outdoor gam >s were, in addition, 
putting up some cultural shows also. Indoor games most popular amongst the 
workers woro carrom, cards and chess whilo outdoor games generally played 
were football and volleyball. Cultural programmes included film shows, dramas, 
and other social functions. 

Of the factories providing recreation facilities, the expenses wore being 
met entirely by managements in about 75 por cent., jointly by workers and 
managements in about 12 per cent., from welfare funds in uearly 9 per cent., 
and in the rest by workers alone. 



5 * 9 . Educational Facilities — 

Arrangements for tlie education of workers’ children were existing in the 
Industry on a meagro scale and only an insignificant proportion* of factories 
in tho country had provided schools. This is understandable in view of the fact 
that most of tho units in the Industry wore small workshops. Nearly half of 
tho units providing educational facilities wore running high or higher secon- 
dary schools, about 38 per cent, primary or kindergarten schools and the 
remaining 12 per cent., middle schools. No college was being run anywhere. 
It is estimated that nearly 13-8 thousand'! children wore receiving education 
in these schools in June, 1961. 

It was noticed that only about 12 per cent, of the factories providing 
educational facilities woro not charging any fees from the students. Roughly 
38 por cent, of the units were supplying some articlos of stationery like slates, 
poncils, etc., free to tho students. In one large factory in Maharashtra, books 
were being given to tho children free of cost. One of tho large factories surveyed 
in West Bengal was supplying free uniforms, shoes and milk to tho children. 
In 25 per cont. of tho factories, educational facilities were being provided in the 
shapo of regular subsidies to other schools. Barring a solitary exception of a 
small factory in the Residual Group, schools were being run only by large units 
in the country. 

Of all the units visitod during the course of tho Survey, adult education 
centres woro found to be functioning in only 2 largo units in the Residual Group. 
Tho number of such centres was four and all of them wore located inside the 
factory premises. On June 30, 1961 there wore, in all, 683 workers on the rolls 
of the two factories running adult education centres. Out of them, only 123 
(or about 18 %) were found to have received education at the centres, 
during the year 1960. It may be mentioned that like schools, adult education 
centres were also being ruu only by large units in the Industry. 

5-10. Medical Facilities — 

5* 10-1. Hospitals and Dispensaries — 

It is estimated that only about 8 per cent, of the motor vehicle fac- 
tories in the country, most of them being largo establishments, had dispen- 
saries/hospitals attached to them. They comprised about 13 per cent, each of 
the units in Maharashtra and West. Bengal, 7 per cent, in tho Residual Group 
and nearly 6 per cent, in Madras. Full-time doctors had boen appointed in 
one-fourth of tho factories having dispensaries hospitals, part-time in about 54 
per cent, of thorn, whoreas tho remaining units (nearly 21 %), were 
found to have full-time as well as part-time doctors. It was obsorvod that 
most of the part-time doctors wore on duty for only botween 6 to 12 hours 
a week. Other staff appointed in those hospitals/dispensaries generally includ- 
ed compounders, drossers, midwives, nursing orderlies, etc. 


* About 2 per cent, 

f Tho number doea not nooesearily relate to workers’ children alone. 



However, in addition to the above mentioned units, about 4 per oent. of 
the factories, at the all-India level, were found to be having contracts with 
some other hospitals/disponsaries for the treatment of their employees. The 
percentage of units having similar contracts with individual doctors was 12, and 
of thoso having made some ad hoc arrangements for the purposo, was roughly 3. 
Thus, the arrangements for medical attention existed in nearly 27 per cent, 
of the motor vehicle factories in the country. 

Generally, the doctors visited workers’ houses and took care of their health 
and the sanitary conditions within the factory areas. Certifying medical fitness 
of workors at the time of recruitment, periodical medical chock-up, etc., were 
some of the other dutios of these doctors. 

5‘10*2. Ambulance Rooms — - 

Under the Factories Act, overy factory employing more than 600 workers 
is required to provide and maintain an ambulance room. The rules framed by 
the State Govornmonts proscribe tbo roquiremonts of such rooms. The Survey 
results show, that of all the units survoyod, only 10 large factories of which 
4 were located in Madras, 3 in tho Residual Group, 2 in West Bengal and 1 
in Maharashtra, were under a statutory obligation to provide ambulance 
rooms. Of these, only two factories in tho Residual Group had done so. It 
was, however, noticed that ambulance rooms existed in two more of the large 
factories in the Residual Group, although these units were not legally bound 
to provide them. Of tho above-mentioned four units, in one the ambulance 
room was combined with dispensary and was thus under the charge of a full- 
time doctor. In another, a part-time doctor, who was available for 9 hours in 
a week, was found to be in-cliarge of the ambulance room. Tho remaining 
two units had their ambulanco rooms under the charge of some other staff like 
compounders, nurses, etc. 

5 -10 *3. First-aid Boxes — 

The Fact ories Act lays down that overy factory shall maintain first-aid 
boxes, at the rato of one for evory 150 workers ordinarily employed. Standards 
have also been prescribed regarding tho items to be provided in the first- 
aid boxes. The law further requires that such boxes should bo easily accessible 
to workers during all the working hours. 

The Survey has shown that about 87 per cent, of all factories in the country, 
consisting of nearly 95 per cent, of the units in Maharashtra, 91 per cent, in 
West Bongal, 89 per cent, in Madras and 84 per cent, in the Residual Group, 
were maintaining first-aid boxes. Though it is mandatory that each box should 
be kept under the charge of a trainod first-aider, it was found that in more than 
half of the factories having first-aid boxes (about 51 per cent.), there wore no 
trained first-aidors at all. The porcontage of defaulting establishments in this 
respect was the highest in West Bengal (about 77) followed by that in the 
Residual Group (about 58). 

In nearly 59 per cent, of the factories maintaining first-aid boxes, the 
contents were found to be incomplete. They were, however, easily accessible to 
workers during working hours in as many as about 71 per cent, of the fac- 
tories. Most of the trained first-aiders appointed in motor vehicle factories 
were found to have received training under the St. John Ambulance. 
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5 * 11 . Transport Facilities — 

The workers in the Motor Vehicle Industry were usually not given any 
transport facility by tho managements. Only three of tho largo factories surveyed 
in Madras, ten in the Residual Group, and one small size unit in Maharashtra, 
were reported to bo providing free transport facilities to some of their employees. 
This facility was altogether absent in factories in West Bengal. Some of tho 
units surveyed in West Bengal, Maharashtra and Residual Group were giving 
transport allowance to certain employees in lien of non-provision of transport 
facilities. In one small factory in the Residual Group, it was found (hat travell- 
ing passes on a concessional rato of two-third of the normal rato wore being 
issued to tho employees for coming to and going back from tho factory. 

5-12. Other Amenities — 

Of all the factories survoyed, only two largo establishments, one in Madras 
and the other in the Residual Group, were found running grain shops for the 
benefit of their employees. Both these factories wero selling foodgrains on a 
no-profit-no-loss basis. Nearly 9 per cent, of all motor vehiclo factories surveyed 
wore having credit societies which provided easy loans to the employees in 
times of need. Co-operative stores for supplying house hold articles and pro- 
visions at cheap rates were found existing in four of tho largo factories survoyed 
in Madras and one in Maharashtra. Two large factories in Madras wero having 
co-operative housing societies also. The managements of these two factories 
were, howover, not giving any financial aid to tho housing societies. A co- 
operative bank was found working in a largo unit in Madras, while co-operative 
consumer societies were operating in one large factory each in Maharashtra and 
the Residual Group. 

5*13. Homing Facilities — 

The present Survey has shown that only about 19 per cent, of motor 
vehiclo factories in tho country had provided housing accommodation to thoir 
employees. Centre-wise details are given in Statement 5-1. The factories in 
West Bengal wero far ahead of others in this respoct since as many as about 69 
per cent, of them had housed thoir employees. Tho position was least satisfac- 
tory in Madras where, of all the factories survoyed, only one large unit was 
providing houses to the workers. This was, perhaps, because most of the factories 
in Madras were small. In Maharashtra, and the Residual Group, the percentage 
of factories providing houses to their employees was roughly 18 and 19, res- 
pectively. Generally tho proportion of factories providing housing accommoda- 
tion was higher in the case of large establishments than smaller ones. 

Usually, the provision of one-room tenements seemed to bo tho rule in- 
asmuch as about 56 per cent, of tho houses provided by the managements 
belonged to this catogory. It is, howover, noteworthy that the percentage of 
two-roomed houses was also not insignificant, being about 34. Tho rest of the 
houses (i.e., about 10 %) wore having three or more rooms. Most of the 
houses provided were pucca built. 
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Statement 5*1 

Estimated Percentage of Motor Vehicle Factories Providing Houses, Extent of 

Accommodation and Rent Charged 

(1961-62) 



Centro 

Number 
of Fac- 
tories 

Percen- 
tage 
of Fac- 
tories 
Provid- 
ing 

Houses 

Percentage of Houses 
Consisting of 



Percentage of Factories 
Which 

One 

Room 

Two 

Rooms 

Throe 
Rooms 
or more 

Charged Charged Charged 
no rent rent rent 

at all from from 

all some 

emp- 
loyees 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1. 

Madras 

275 

1*3 

84-0 

154 




100*0 

— 

2. 

Maharashtra 

158 

17-8 

44*4 

53*4 

2*2 

— 

880 

120 

3. 

West Bengal 

91 

69-5 

07-0 

21*8 

10*0 

94*0 

60 

— 

4. 

Residual 

053 

190 

44-1 

42- 1 

13-8 

50*8 

37*8 

5*4 

5. 

All-India 

1,177 

18*0 

50*3 

33-0 

101 

69-4 

360 

4*6 


Information collected shows, that in most of tho units providing houses, 
one-room accommodation was made available to the ‘Production Workers’ and 
the ‘Watch and Ward’ staff. The housing accommodation provided to the 
supervisory, clerical and/or the administrative staff was generally of two rooms 
and above. 

It has been estimated on the basis of tho results of tho Survey, that out of 
90,273 workers employed in tho Motor Vehicle Industry in June, 1961, only 
about 7 per cent, had been provided houses by the employers. As amongst the 
different strata, the percentage of such workors varied from 18-2 in West 
Bengal to only 0 ■ 8 in Madras, as can bo seen from Statement 6-2. 

Statement 6-2 

Estimated Percentage of Workers Allotted Houses in the Motor Vehicle Industry 


Centre 






Total 

Number of 
Workers 
Employ ed* 

Percentage 
of Workers 
allotted 
houses 

a) 






(2) 

(3) 

1. Madras 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

17,374 

0*8 

2. Maharashtra 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

20,009 

11-2 

3. West Bengal 

. . 

. . 

. . 


■ • 

17,257 

18*2 

4. Residual 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. - 

35,033 

3-3 

5. All-India 

•• 

•* 



•• 

90,273 

7-4 


•Corared under th* Factories Act, 1948. 
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Nearly 59 per cent, of the factories providing houses were not charging 
any rent from their employees while in the remaining 41 per cent, of units rent 
was being charged. Howover, of the latter (i.e. 41%), rent was being 
charged from all tho allottees in about 36 per cent, and from some of the 
allottees in the rest (about 64%). 

None of the units survoyed were providing any facility to their employees 
for building their own houses. 


M/PtDJSl-’DofLB— b 



Chapter VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Prior to the attainment of Independence, factory workers in the country 
enjoyed social security only to a limited extent which was mainly in the shape 
of compensation for industrial accidents under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, passed by the Central Government, and Maternity benefits under State 
Acts. However, after Independence there has been a considerable enlarge- 
ment of the scope and content of social security benefits largely as a result 
of adoption of such statutory measures as the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act and the Employees’ Provident Funds Act and to a certain extent as a 
result of adjudication awards. The following paragraphs briefly describe 
the social security benefits being enjoyed by workers in motor vehicle factories 
in the country at the time of the present Survey. 

6*1. Provident Fund Schemes — 

The Survey results show that provident fund schemes were in existence 
in about 63 percent, of motor vehicle factories in the country. Of the above, 
in nearly 61 per cent, factories, the provident funds had been set up under the 
Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme framed by the Government of India 
in 1952 and consequently, the rate of contribution, conditions of eligibility, etc. 
were the same as laid down in the Scheme. Roughly 8 per cent, were having, 
in addition to the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, some other provident 
fund schemes as well, whereas the percentage of factories having only other 
schemes was as high as about 31. 

As regards different strata, it is noteworthy that in West Bengal about 
77 per cent, and in Maharashtra nearly 56 per cent, of motor vehicle factories 
were having their own provident fund schemes and had, therefore, been granted 
exemption from the operation of the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme. 
In the Residual Group also, the percentage of such units was substantial 
(about 29). In most of the units having their own provident fund schemes 
the rate of contribution was 8J per cent. 

An estimated number of 56*6 thousand workers in the Motor Vehicle 
Industry, i.e., about 63 per cent, of the total, were members of provident fund 
schemes as on June 30, 1961. Details of different strata appear in Statement 

6 * 1 . 

6*2. Pension Schemes — 

Pension schemes were not common in motor vehicle factories since only 
about 5 per cent, of the units surveyed had such schemes for their employees. 
The schemes, wherever they existed, were regular and applied to all workers 
in about 39 per cent, of the units paying pension. However, in the remaining 
61 per cent, of the factories having such schemes, pensionary benefits were 
available only to certain specified categories of employees, like those drawing 
basic salary of Rs. 200 or more, permanent employees, non-production workers, 
senior foremen, etc. A noteworthy feature was that in nearly 29 per cent. 

42 
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of the factories paying pension, the schemes were in addition to provident 
fund benefits. All such factories were large sized and were in Maharashtra 
and the Residual Group. The qualifying conditions and rates of payment, 
which were at the discretion of the managements, varied from unit to unit. 
In the Residual Group, some of the units were public sector undertakings 
and in all of them, the pension was being paid in accordance with the Central 
Government Pension Scheme, whereas, in similar units in Maharashtra, pay* 
ments were being made under the Bombay Civil Services Pension Rules. In 
other factories, it was observed that, generally, the condition for eligibility 
was a minimum of 10 years’ service and the rate of payment was 3/8th of the 
average basic pay. 

Statement 6*1 

Estimated Proportion of Motor Vehicle Factories having Provident Fund 

Schemes, Membership, etc. 

(June, 1961) 


Percentage of Factories having Total Percentage 

Percentage ( >, Number of Workers 

Total of Facto- FJmpIo- Emplo- Only of Workersf who were 
Centre Number rios ycos’ yces’ other employed members 

of Facto- having Provident Provident schemos a a on of Provi- 



rios 

Provident 

Fund 

Schemes 

Fund 
Schemo 
(of Col. 3) 

Fund as 
well as 
other 
Schemes 
(of Col. 3) 

(of Col. 

3) 

30-6-1961 

dent 
Fund 
Schemes 
as on 
30-0-1961 
(of Col. 7) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1. Madras 

275 

63-7 

90 1 

2-0 

7*9 

17,374 

770 

2. Maharashtra 

J 5,8 

77-" 

17*9 

-6*3 

55*8 

20,009 

75*0 

3. West Bengal 

91 

56-0 

— 

23-1 

76*9 

17,257 

75*4 

4. Residual . . 

653 

61*0 

68-9 

2*5 

28*6 

35,633 

42*6 

5. Aix-India 

1,177 

G3-4 

60-9 

7-7 

31 *4 

90,273 

62*6 


t Covered under the Factories Act, 194S. 


6*3. Gratuity Schemes — 

In the Motor Vehicle Industry, the system of paying gratuity was pre- 
valent only to a limited extent, the all-India percentage of factories paying 
gratuity to their employees being only about 28. The proportion of large 
factories paying gratuity was found to be higher than that of small ones. As 
among the different strata, Maharashtra was on the top, inasmuch as about 
63 per cent, of the units there, were having gratuity schemes. In West Bengal, 
the percentage of such factories was nearly 35 and in Madras and Residual 
Group, nearly 21 each. 

Gratuity was payable to workers or their dependants in the case of death, 
retirement, voluntary resignation or termination of service by employers on 
grounds other than misconduct. In most of the units paying gratuity (about 
87%), there were regular schemes and in about 91 per cent, of such fac- 
tories, all workers were entitled to gratuity benefits. The rate of payment was, 
generally, 15 days’ wages for each completed year of service. However, 
there were instances where the rate was only 7 days’ wages for each year of 
service. On the other hand, cases where one month’s wages were being paid 
M/P(D)312DofLB— 6(a) 
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for each year’s service were also not rare. The period of qualifying service 
was found to vary generally from 3 to 15 years but in a majority of units, 
it was either 5 or 10 years. In some cases it was observed that this period 
was only one year and in a few factories, even 25 years. 

On the basis of the data collected during the present Survey it has been 
estimated that, in all, 395 persons in the Industry received gratuity during 
the year ending June, 1961. 

6*4. Maternity Benefits — 

Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benefits for certain 
periods before and after confinement, granting of leave and certain other 
facilities, etc., to women employed in factories, exists in almost all States 
under the various Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the State Governments. 
However, where the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has been put into 
force, the employers are absolved of their liability under the concerned Mater- 
nity Benefit Act. 

Wherever the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme was in operation at 
the time of the Survey maternity benefits were payable under the Scheme. 
However, information pertaining to maternity benefit payment in respect 
of the motor vehicle factories not covered under the above scheme shows 
that no such claims had been made or paid during the period under reference 
(July, 1960 to June, 1961). This was, perhaps, so because the number of 
women employed in the Industry was negligible. 

6 • 5. Industrial Accidents — 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, and the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, 1948, provide for compensation to workers who are injured 
on account of accidents arising out of and in the course of employment. Pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act were applicable, at the time of 
the Survey, to all motor vehicle factories excepting those covered under the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

Information was collected during the Survey, in respect of the number 
and nature of accidents from all motor vehicle factories, whether covered or 
not under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. On the whole, an esti- 
mated number of 6-6 thousand workers were involved in accidents in the Motor 
Vehicle Industry during the year ending June, 1961. Perhaps a better picture 
of the occurrence of accidents can be had when the number of workers involved 
in them is viewed vis-a-vis the total number employed. The rate of accidents 
per thousand based on the estimate of average number employed during the 
year ending June, 1961, as also the distribution of workers involved by nature 
of accidents, are given in Statement 6-2. 

It will be seen from the Statement (6*2) that the rate of accidents was 
very high in Madras being about 220 per thousand. However, in the other 
three strata, it ranged roughly between 28 and 103. The all-India rate was 
about 87 per thousand. The number of persons involved in fatal accidents 
was negligible and a vast majority of workers suffered only minor accidents 
causing temporary disabilities, the rate of such accidents being about 85 per 
thousand. The number of workers who were permanently disabled in accidents 
was also found to be insignificant. 
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Statement 6*2 

Estimated Distribution of Motor Vehicle Workers Involved in Accidents 

by Nature of Accidents 

(July, 1960 to June, 1961) 




Number of Workers Involved in Accidents per 1,000 


Average 

Workers Employed Resulting in 


XT n m hpf 

A _* 

Centra 

a. 1 Lilli '1 

of Workers 

7 

Death Perm ‘i non t Temporary Total 


Employed 

Disability Disability 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 . Madras 

15,7/51 



219*7 

219*7 

2. Maharashtra 

16,01 1 

— 

— 

103*2 

103*2 

3. West Bengal 

13,921 

0-7 

4*7 

42*2 

47*0 

4. Residual 

31,087 

— 

0-6 

27*4 

28*0 

5. Ali,- India . . 

76,770 

01 

1*1 

85-4 

86*6 


Compensation is also payable under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in the case of certain occupational diseases mentioned in a schedule to 
the Act. During the present Survey, only one large factory in the Madras 
stratum reported some cases of occupational diseases. These related to Der- 
matitis, Chronic Poisoning, Flashed Eyes, and Metal Fume Fever, caused 
respectively, by Nickel and Chromium Plating, Metal Tempering Process, 
Welding and Metal Cutting. However, no case of occupational disease in res- 
pect of which compensation was payable was reported during the twelve months 
preceding June 30, 1961. 

A notable feature of the Industry was the high percentage of units (about 
51) providing protective equipment to the workers against occupational haz- 
ards. Such equipment was in the form of dark glasses to welders, leather 
apparel to battery men, hand gloves, screens and gas masks. 




Chapter VII 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

During the present Survey, attention was focussed on some important 
aspects of industrial relations in the Motor Vehicle Industry. The observations 
made appear in the following paragraphs: 

71. Industrial Disputes — 

Data pertaining to industrial disputes in the Motor Vehicle Industry 
were not collected during the present Survey since the same were available 
in the Labour Bureau. Such information@ in respect of the number of disputes 
in the Motor Vehicle Industry and consequent loss of man-days since 1959 is 
given in the Statement below : 

Statement 7 • It 

Number of Disputes Resulting in Work-stoppages Workers Involved and Man- 
days Lost in the Motor Vehicle Industry 


Year 




Numbor of 
Disputes* 

Number of 
Workers 
Involved 

Number of 
Man-days 
Lost 
(in ’000^) 

(i) 




oo 

(3) 

(4) 

1959 

. . 

, . 

, , 

4 

717 

5 

1960 

. , 

. . 


8 

557 

l 

1961 

. . 

. . 

. . 

8 

5,391 

12 

1962 

•• 

•• 

•• 

11 

3,298 

10 


t Source: Indian Labour Statistics, 1961. 
* Those include both strikes and lock-on >. 


The above figures show that there were more or less peaceful conditions 
in the Industry during 1959 and 1960. However, in 1961, a considerable number 
of workers seem to have been involved in disputes. The reason for the same 
was, that in this year, there was a major strike in a factory in Mysore which 
accounted for a loss of 4,000 man-days. It was in protest against the alleged 
violation by the management of direction given by an Industrial Court in a 
case decided in favour of workmen. Besides this, there was a strike in 
Maharashtra also in support of a demand for re-instatement of two retrenched 
worker which accounted for a loss of about 2,600 man-days. Similarly, in 
1962, workers of a large motor vehicle factory in Madras struck work to 
press their demand for grading of maintenance staff. This work-stoppage 
alone was responsible for the loss of about, 3,000 man-days. During this year, 
five work-stoppages were reported from Maharashtra on account of demands 
for re-instatement of workers, withdrawal of charge-sheets, increase in wages, 
etc. 

(gfy For limitations, refer to p. XVIII of the ‘Indian Labour Statistics’, 1904. 
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7*2. Trade Unionism — 

Trade unionism, it seems, had not developed to a significant extent in. 
the Motor Vehicle Industry since in only about 37 per cent, of tin factories 
surveyed, workers had organised themselves into trade unions. Data collected 
further show that the development was uneven, too. For example, in Mahara- 
shtra, trade unionism had progressed well as unions were existing in 61 per cent, 
of the units in this stratum, whereas, other strata were found to bo lagging 
behind. However, if the number of workers who were members of trade unions 
is taken into consideration, then Madras comes on top as all motor vehicle 
workers in this stratum were members of trade unions. The percentage of 
unionised workers was 68 for West Bengal and about 59 for Maharashtra. 
In the Residual Group, only about 35 per cent, of the workers were members of 
trade unions. In the Industry as a whole, approximately 59 per cent, of workersf 
had enrolled themselves as members of one union or the other. The propor- 
tion of workers who were members of trade unions was higher in large facto- 
ries than in the small ones. Details are given in Statement 7 *2. 

Statement 7-2 

Estimated Percentage of Motor Vehicle Factories where Workers were Members 

of Trade Unions, etc. 

(Juno, 1961) 


Centro 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Percentage 
of Fact orics 
where 
Workers 
wore 

Members 
of Trade 
Unions 

Total 
Number of 
Workers* 
Employed 
as on 30-6- 
1961 

Percentage 
of Workers 
who were 
Members of 
Trade 
Unions** 

Percentage 
of Factories 
where Trade 
Unions 
were 

Recognised 

(i) 

(••) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 . Madras 

275 

31 * 3 

17,374 

100-0 

87-4 

2. Maharashtra 

158 

61-0 

20,009 

58-7 

100-0 

3. West Bengal 

91 

31*3 

17,257 

GS-0 

62-2 

4. Residual 

653 

31*3 


35-2 

89-6 

6. All-India . . 

1,177 

37-2 


59-1 

89-5 


♦ ‘Covered’ under the Factories Act, 1948. 


**It was not possible to collect separate membership figures for workers ‘covered 1 and ‘not 
covered’ under the Factories Act. The percent ages in Col. 5 are therefore, of the total mem- 
bership with only the ‘covered* workers employed in the Industry. 

Statement 7*2 reveals another interesting fact which is significant from 
the point of view of healthy industrial relations, viz., that unions in as many 
is about 90 per cent, of the factories having them enjoyed recognition by 
the managements. Each one of the motor vehicle factories in Maharashtra 

•(■Including both ‘covered’ as well as ‘not covered’ under the Factories A< t. Separate mem- 
bership figures for these two categories of workers could not bo collected. 
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having a trade union had recognised the same. The percentage of such fac- 
tories in the Residual Group and Madras was nearly 90 and 87, while in West 
Bengal, it was about 62. The Survey results also show, that barring a few 
exceptions in Madras, there was no factory in the Industry where an unre- 
gistered union was functioning. 

It was observed during the Survey that the most important activity 
of trade unions in the Motor Vehicle Industry was securing of claims of their 
members under the various Labour Acts; three out of every four unions were 
found to be doing this. In West Bengal, about 71 per cent, of the unions were 
providing relief to distressed workers and in the country as a whole, roughly 
one-fourth of the unions were doing this work. Provision of recreation and 
welfare facilities does not seem to have mattered much with trade unions in 
this Industry since hardly 10 per cent, of them were reported to be looking 
after these facilities. Almost no attention had been paid to adult education. 
Only a few unions in some large factories in West Bengal and Madras had made 
such arrangements. 

7 • 3. Collective Agreements — 

In the course of the Survey, information was collected in respect of 
collective agreements concluded in the sampled establishments since 1956. It 
was found that about 20 per cent, of the motor vehicle units in the country 
had concluded collective agreements since 1956. Such agreements had been 
concluded more among large factories than small ones. 

The settlements were found to have been entered into in all the four strata. 
In Maharashtra, they were in force in about 36 per cent, of the motor vehicle 
factories, the respective percentages for Madras, West Bengal and the Residual 
Group being roughly 20, 17 and 16. In Maharashtra, one undertaking, whose 
several depots were covered during the Survey, was found to have concluded 
three agreements with its employees covering a wide range of subjects like 
pay scales, bonus, gratuity, dearness allowance, promotions, casual and sick 
leaves, paid holidays, medical facilities, overtime work, transfers, advances, 
provision of uniforms and raincoats, free passes to employees during authorised 
leave and free travel for going to and coming from the place of duty. In Madras 
State, the main issues covered under collective agreements were found to be 
bonus, pay scales, rates of increments and house rent, dearness and uniform 
allowances. In West Bengal and the Residual Group, the subject matter of 
settlements arrived at were demands pertaining to pay scales, bonus, dearness 
allowance, gratuity, provident fund, hours of work, retirement age, free 
passes, supply of uniforms, overtime wages, leave salary and festival advances 
and permanency of temporary workmen. 

7*4. Standing Orders — 

With the enactment of Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1946, it has become obligatory for all factories employing 100 or more workers 
to frame Standing Orders for regulating such matters as classification of workers, 
intimation of periods and hours of work, holidays, termination of employment 
and redress of grievances, etc. 
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It is estimated that about 12 percent, of motor vehicle factories in the 
country were under a statutory obligation to frame Standing Orders for their 
employees. Of these, nearly 59 per cent, had fulfilled their obligations under 
the law while in the rest, the Standing Orders had not been framed*. This was 
the position in so far as compliance with the law was concerned. It \s a ; , however, 
noticed that Standing Orders were actually in existence in nearly 27 per cent, 
of all factories, and, in this group of factories having Standing Orders, small 
units outnumbered large ones. This was despite the fact that no small factory 
was required by law to have Standing Orders. Statement 7*3 gives details 
regarding the existence of Standing Orders in motor vehicle factories. 

Statement 7-3 


Estimated Percentage of Motor Vehicle Factories where Standing Orders were 

Framed, etc. 

(June, 1961) 


Centre 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Percentage of 
Factories 
under 
Statutory 
Obligation 
to frame 
Standing 
Orders 

Percentage 
of Factories 
where 
Standing 
Orders were 
Framed 
(of Col. 3) 

Percentage 
of Factories 
where 
Standing 
Orders wore 
Certified 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(«) 

1 . Madras 

275 

11-3 

88-9 

94-9 

2. Maharashtra 

158 

150 

85-7 

100- 0 

3. West Bengal 

91 

16-7 

100-0 

100*0 

4. Residual 

653 

10*7 

28*6 

92*0 

5. All-India 

1,177 

11*9 

59-4 

95*5 


In most of the units having Standing Orders (about 81%), they were found 
to have been framed under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946. In Maharashtra stratum, however, about one-third of the factories 
having Standing Orders had framed the same under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. One of the small units in West Bengal, belonging to the Ministry 
of Defence, had framed its Standing Orders under the Defence Services Conduct 
Rules. Standing Orders were reported to have been certified in about 95 per 
cent, of the factories having them. 

Enquiries have further revealed that in 62 per cent, of the factories. Stand- 
ing Orders were applicable to all categories of workers, in about 11 percent, 
only to ‘Production Workers’ and in roughly 19 and 7 per cent., respectively, 
to production and clerical staff and production and watch and ward employees. 
In the remaining units (about 1%) they had been framed only in respect of 
watch and ward and clerical workers. 


♦In 14 largo units in tho Residual Group, belonging to a State Government Roadways, 
Standing Orders were reported to have not been framed as the workers, in suoh units, were 
go verned by the Roadways Service Rules. 
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7*5. Labour and Welfare Officers — 

Labour and Welfare Officers in industrial establishments serve as a useful 
link between employers and employees and help in establishing healthy contacts 
between the two. With the enactment of the Factories Act, 1948, it has become 
obligatory for every factory employing more than 500 workers to appoint a 
Welfare Officer. Since most of the motor vehicle factories are not big, it is not 
surprising that only a few* were under such a legal obligation. Of these factories, 
however, nearly 89 percent, had complied with the requirements of law, the 
only defaulting units being some establishments in Madras. The Survey has 
also revealed that quite a number of managements had voluntarily appointed 
Labour and/or Welfare Officers in their factories and actually about 16 per 
cent, of all units in the Industry had such Officers. 

These Officers had a wide range of activities and were found to be perform- 
ing all such duties as are prescribed in the Rules framed under the Act. Securing 
redress of workers’ grievances and maintenance of harmonious relations between 
the management and workers was one of their most important functions. They 
were also advising managements in regard to matters connected with the proper 
implementation of various labour laws, awards and settlements. Organisation 
and supervision of labour welfare and recreational activities was also a part 
of the duties of these Officers. In a few of the units surveyed, the task of recruit- 
ment of workers was also assigned to them. In only about one-fourth of the 
motor vehicle factories where Labour Officers were appointed, they were 
reported to be appearing before the Tribunals, etc., on behalf of the manage- 
ments in cases of industrial disputes. 

7*6. Works or Joint Committees — 

It was not till the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, that 
any positive step was taken by the Government of India for the setting up of 
Works or Joint Committees in the country. The Act lays down that all those 
establishments which employ 100 or more workers shall constitute Works 
Committees. Some of the State Laws also provide for the constitution of Joint 
Committees in certain types of establishments. 

The results of the present Survey have shown that only about 12 per cent, 
of the motor vehicle units in the country were under a legal obligation to set 
up Works Committees and of these, about 44 per cent, had done so. Compliance 
with law was fairly good in Maharashtra and Madras Centres but it was not so 
in West Bengal and the Residual Group. It was also noticed that although only 
12 per cent, of all factories were legally required to constitute Works Committees 
actually such committees had been formed in about 14 per cent, of the factories, 
which included a few small units as well. The main reason for not setting up 
these committees, in units where it was obligatory, was reported to be that 
neither the managements nor the workers had felt any need for the same, and 
that the workers had never insisted on the formation of such committees. 

In about 24 per cent, of the units having these committees they were, 
reported to have met three times during the year ending June, 1961, in nearly 
41 per cent, between three and six times, in about 8 per cent., between six 
and nine times and in another 8 percent, over nine times. In the remaining 
roughly 18 percent, of the units, either no records of the meetings held were 


•About 3 per cent. 
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available or no meeting was held during the year. Roughly 82 percent, of 
the factories having Works or Joint Committees were found to be giving equal 
representation to employers and employees on these committees. Matters 
of mutual interest as well as of interest to either party formed the topics for 
discussion in the committee meetings and the decisions taken were generally 
implemented. 

7-7. Production and Other Committees — 

Production Committees were found to have been set up in only one large 
and one small factory surveyed in the Residual Group. The large factory, in 
addition to a Production Committee, had Sports, Welfare and Film Committees 
as well, and the small one, a Welfare Committee. The functions of the Produc- 
tion Committees were to advise on matters relating to production and to ensure 
better up-keep and care of machinery, tools and instruments, maximum utilisa- 
tion of production hours and elimination of waste. The representation of workers 
and managements on these committees was equal. 

Welfare Committees were also existing in two large and two small factories 
covered in Maharashtra, and one small unit in the Residual Group of factories. 
These Committees were making arrangements for recreation, medical and 
housing facilities for workers. There was a Sports Committee for encouraging 
participation in games in another of the large factories surveyed in the Residual 
Group. 

In one of the units surveyed in the Residual Group a Safety Committee 
had been set up with four representatives each of employers and employees. It 
met periodically with the object of educating workers on how to avoid accidents. 

7 • 8. Grievance Procedure — 

With the coming into force of Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946, it became compulsory for all factories employing 100 or more workers 
to frame Standing Orders prescribing, inter alia, the procedure to be followed 
for the redress of workers’ grievances. As mentioned elsewhere, about 12 per 
cent, of the motor vehicle units in the country were under a legal obligation to 
frame Standing Orders, and about 7 per cent, of all factories had done so, and 
thus, a prescribed grievance procedure had been laid down in such units. It 
was, however, found during the course of the Survey that, in fact, a prescribed 
grievance procedure w r as in existence in about 34 per cent, of the motor vehicle 
factories in the country, meaning thereby, that nearly 27 per cent, of the units 
in the Industry had voluntarily formulated a procedure for the redress of 
grievances of their employees. The progress in this regard was noteworthy in 
Madras and Maharashtra Centres where about 55 and 50 per cent, of the 
factories, respectively, had well-set procedure < for the redress of grievance ;, of 
their employees. The percentages of such units for Residual Group and West 
Bengal were about 22 and 21, respectively. 

According to the prevailing practice, grievances were usually represented 
by the worker himself, or through his union, to the Divisional Head or Work 
or Depot Manager, in the first instance, who was usually able to redress them 
with the help of the Labour Officer, if necessary. In case of his decision being 
not acceptable, the aggrieved party could go to the General Manager whose 
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decision was final. In some cases, the complaint, first of all, was taken to the 
Labour or Welfare Officer of the unit, and in the absence of a satisfactory 
decision by him, to the Works Manager. Grievances of the workers of Regional 
Depots of the State Transport Corporations could be taken even up to the 
level of the Chairman of the Corporation. In small units, where there was no 
prescribed procedure, it was found that the complaints were generally made 
direct to the proprietor of the concern whose decision was binding. 

7*9. Workers' Participation in Management — 

The present Survey shows that none of the motor vehicle factories in the 
country had introduced any scheme for associating workers with the manage- 
ment. 



Chapter VIII 


LABOUR COST 

Information pertaining to labour cost was collected from sampled estab- 
lishments during the course of the present Survoy, in respect- of fcho employees 
coverod undor the Factories Act and receiving loss than Rs. 400/- per month 
as wages. This was in pursuance of the decision taken by the Study Group 
on Wage Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour and Employment, in 1959. 
Tho enquiry pertaining to labour cost was modelled on the lines of the Study 
of Labour Costs in the European Industry, made by the International Labour 
Office in 1956, with such modifications as were considered necessary in the light 
of conditions in India. For instance, in view of the fact that in India wages 
are paid on the basis of days instead of hours, data wero collected in respect of 
man-days instead of man-hours. Similarly, it was found in the course of tho 
pilot enquiry, that excopt for a very few establishments, separato records of 
promium payments made for leave or holidays, or for days not worked, wero 
not maintained and henco those were dropped as separato items and rocordod 
under ‘basic wages’. Certain additions were made in the list either on tho basis 
of tho decisions of tho Study Group referred to abovo, or to elicit- separate in- 
formation on some of tho items on which employers have to incur expenses 
undor labour laws in force in tho country, o.g., lay-off, washing facilities, 
retrenchment compensation, etc. 

As mentioned oarlior, the Survoy was launched in July, 1961 and completed 
in August, 1962. With a view to maintaining comparability of data and en- 
suring uniformity, it was intended to collect information, as far as possible 
for the 12 mont hs preceding tho specified dato i.e., for July, I960 to Juno, 1961. 
If, howovor, it was not feasible to collect information for these 12 months, then 
tho field staff was asked to collect tho data for tho financial year of tho estab- 
lishment. Tho availablo data show that it was possible to collect information 
from most of the samplod establishments for the period July, 1960 to June, 1961. 
The data collect ad may, therefore, be taken to refer to the year 1960-61. 

It may also be mentioned here that with a view to forming a better esti- 
mate of labour cost, salaries and allowances, otc., of those porsons who wore 
employed in connection with any welfare item, amenity, etc., ovon though they 
were covored under the Factories Act and wero receiving less than Rs. 400 
per month, wore not included in the general heads “Wages”, “Bonusos” and 
“Other Cash Payments” along with the similar amount s paid to workors who 
came within thescopoof the Study. Expenses incurred in connection with 
such persons wero recorded against the itom for which thoy wero employed. 
Similarly, the man-days worked by such persons wore also excluded. 

8*1. Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked — 

Data in respoct of man-days worked and the corresponding wages and 
other earnings of workers wero collected during the courso of the Survey as 
also the expenditure incurred by employers on various welfare and security 
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measures, subsidy services, etc., representing the cost incurred by them on 
labour. Based on the above, the averago labour cost per man-day has been 
worked out and is given in Statement 8*1. 

Statement 8*1 

Estimated Labour Cost per Man-day Worked in Motor Vehicle Factories 
(July, 1960 to June, 1961) 

(In Rupees) 


( 'eii l rc 


Labour Cost 


(!) ( 2 >_ 

1. Madr.is .. .. .. .. .. 7-28 

2. Malnrashtrn .. .. .. 7-76 

3. West Bengal .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 7'40 

4. Residual .. .. .. .. .. 4 -76 

5. All-India .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6-38 


Tho overall labour cost per man-day in the Motor Vehicle Industry was 
estimated at lbs. 6-38. As Statement 8-1 shows, the burden of tho cost was 
tho highest in Maharashtra (Rs. 7-76) and the least in tho Residual Group of 
factories (Rs. 4-76). 

8-2. Components of Labour Cost — 

Tho major element of labour cost was wages. Tho cost for employers per 
day on account of other payments to the employees and expenditure on welfare 
and security measures, etc., constituted about 20-8 per cent, of the total 
labour cost. An account of tho various components of labour cost can be had 
from Statement 8-2. 

8*2*1. Wages — 

This component comprised basic wages and dearness allowance, incentive 
or production bonus and attendance bonus received by employees. 

It was desired by the Bureau to collect data under this head in respect of 
the man days worked alone, but in tho courso of tho pilot enquiry it was found 
that most of the employers did not maintain separato records of payments made 
for the days .actually worked, and for leave and holiday periods. Consequently, 
the amount of basic wages and doarness allowance recorded included the sum 
paid for the days worked as well as not worked but paid. 

It will bo not iced from Statement 8*2 that wagos constituted tho bulk, i.o., 
more than 79 per cent, of labour cost in tho Motor Vehicle Industry. This 
proportion was the highest in West Bengal (about 85*7%) and the lowest in 
Madras (65*1%). In the Residual Group and Maharashtra, wagos formed 
about 84 • 5 and 80 • 5 per cent, of tho labour cost respectively. 

Statement 8*3 gives the break-up of the wage cost into the various sub- 
groups, viz., basic earnings, incentive ojr production bonus and attendance 
bonus. 



Statement 8-2 

Estimated Cost per Man-day Worked by Main Components in the Motor Vehicle Industry 

(July, 1960 to June, 1961) 
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Note : — Figures within brackets are percentages to total. 

It is evident that almost the entire amount on wage cost was spent in the form of basic wages and dearness allowance 
consolidated wages alone. Payments made in the form of incentive bonus and attendance bonus were insignificant. 
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Statement 8-3 

Estimated Break-up of * Wages Cost ’ by Components in the Motor Vehicle Industry 

(July, 1960 to June, 1961) 

(In Rupees) 


Co utre 

Basic Wage 
and Dearness 
Allowance 
(or Consoli- 
dated 
Wages) 

Incentive/ 

Production 

Bonus 

Attendance 

Bonus 

Total 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

1. Madras 

4*74 



* 

4-74 


(10000) 



(100 00) 

2. Maharashtra 

6-23 

— 

002 

6-25 


(99-CvS) 


(0-32) 

(100-00) 

3. West Bengal 

617 

0-17 

— 

6-34 


(97 • 32) 

(2-68) 


(100-00) 

4. Residua] . . 

400 

* 

0-02 

4-02 


(99-50) 


(0-50) 

(100-00) 

5. All-India 

5-01 

0-03 

0-01 

5- 05 


(99-21) 

(0-59) 

(0-20) 

(100-00) 


*Jj°ss than Re. 0-005. 

Sotr . — Figures within brackets are percentages. 


8-2-2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts — 

Under this group, the premium part of pay for ovortime, late shifts and 
work on holidays was recorded. This was represent od by an amount received 
by the workers in addition to their normal pay. For instanco, if a worker 
received one and half times his normal wages for overtime work, tho extra 
amount paid to him, i.e., one-half, was rccordod against this item. The nor- 
mal wages were included under tho group ‘wages’. 

It would be seen from Statement 8-2 that premium payment for ovortime 
work and late shifts accounted for a very small proportion of the total labour 
cost per man-day worked. 

8-2-3. Bonuses — 

Payments made in respect of festival, year-end profit-sharing and any 
other bonus were recorded under this item. As shown in Statement 8-2, 
the combined cost in respect of all such bonuses amounted to Re. 0-41 per 
man-day worked or about 6 • 4 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry, 
as a whole. 

Further break-up of such bonuses shows that the annual or year-end bonus 
constituted about 82-9 per cent, of the cost on account of bonus payments 
while festival bonus accounted for nearly 9-8 per cent. The rest of the bonus 
cost (i.e., about 7-3%) represented expenses on payment of profit sharing and 
other bonus like marriage bonus, half-yearly bonus, etc. 

8-2-4. Other Payments in Cash and Kind — 

Other payments in cash and kind were those which were made regularly 
such as house rent allowance, transport allowance, free tea to staff, etc., or 
irregularly, like washing allowance, dress allowance, etc. Figures in Statement 
8-2 show that those payments formed only a small proportion of the total 
labour cost per man-day worked. Such payments were also being made in all 
the four Centres of the Industry. 
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8-2-5. Social Security Contributions — 

Information in respect of tins component of labour cost was collected under 
two heads : (a) obligatory, i.o., thoso expenses which the employers were re- 
quired to incur in compliance with certain labour laws, and (b) non-obligatory, 
i.e., those social security contributions which the employers woro making 
on a voluntary basis without any legal compulion. Tho Survey results 
Bhow that the expenses on tho various social security contributions amounted 
to Re. 0-32 or nearly 5-0 per cent, of tho total labour cost per man-day 
worked, thus being next in importance only to ‘wages’ and ‘bonuses’ groups. 
Details about the labour cost in respect of various item? of social security 
contributions for which the data wore colloctod are given in Statement 8-4. 

It will be seen from Statement 8-4 that expenditure incurred by employers 
on obligatory social security contributions during tho year under reform :e 
amounted to Re. 0-31 and on non obligatory contributions to only Ro. 0-01. 
It was obsorvod that about 77-4 per cent, of the labour cost on account of 
obligatory social security contributions was in respect of provident fund con- 
tributions alone. Tho next important item was Employees’ State, Insurance 
Contributions which accounted for about 16-1 per cont. of tho labour cost on 
obligatory social security contributions. The remaining 6-5 per cent, of the 
cost was attributable to expenses on workmen and retrenchment compensations 
lay-off, etc. No expenditure appears to hao been incurred on compensation for 
occupational diseases, and matornity bonofit during tho reference period. 

8-2-6. Subsidies — 

Cost to employers for providing certain facilities and services to workers and 
their, families was collected undor this head. The facilities listed were Medical 
and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants and other Food Services, Company 
Housing, Building Fund, Credit Unions and Other Financial Aid Services, 
Creches, Educational Services (e.g., Library, Reading Rooms, etc.), Re- 
creational Services (Clubs, Sports, Theatres, Cinornas, otc.), Transport, 
Sanitation (at work places), Drinking Water Facilities, Vacation Houses, etc. 
Tho net amount spent, including depreciation but excluding any capital 
expenditure, was recorded. In the course of tho pilot enquiry, it was noticed 
that in most of the cases, employers oitbor did not maintain any records 
separately for tho above-mentioned items or oxponses related not only to 
persons falling within the scope of the Study but also to others. Hence, the 
field staff wore asked to obtain estimates, wherever such statistics were not 
available separately for tho above ment ioned items, and/or for the employees 
covered by the Study only. In the latter case, estimates were made on the basis 
of tho proportion that tho employees coming undor tho scope of the Study 
formed to the total employees. Statement 8 • 5 gives details in respect of the 
cost on subsidies per man-day worked as revealed by tho data collected. 

Tho cost on subsidies amounted to Ro. 0-20 per man-day worked or about 
3*1 per cont. of the tctal labour cost. As would be seen from Statement 8-5, 
the expenses incurred by employers on canteens, modical and health care, 
sanitation ard transport accounted for 20 per cont. each of the laboux cost on 
subsidies. The remaining 20 per cent, of tho cost on subsidies was distributed 
amongst exponses on such items as company housing, education servicos, 
recreational services, drinking wator facilities, etc. No expenditure was in- 
curred on building fund, credit union and cxechos. 
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Chapter IX 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

Tho Manufacture and Repair of Motor Vehicles Industry is of compara- 
tively recent origin in our country. Born in 1928 it was only in the early 
1910 that tho Industry allowed signs of growth and expansion. Since Inde- 
pendence, thoro has been a steady incroase in tho demand for cars and trucks 
loading to a rapid development of this Industry. In 1951, tho year whon the 
country embarkod on planned economic development, thore were only 70 4 
registered factories employing 45,881 workers. In I960, tho number of fac- 
tories had risen to 1,472 with an avorago daily employment of 93,907, thus 
recording a rise of nearly 92 and 105 per cent., respectively. 

Data collected during tho present Survey show that on 30bh Juno, 1901 
tho estimated total number of porsons omployod in the Industry was nearly 
90 thousand. Of these, nearly 85 per cent, were ‘Production and Related 
Workers’, 7 per cont. woro ‘Clerical and Related Personnel’, about 5 per cent, 
were engaged on ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ only about 2 per cont. 
were ‘Professional and Technical Staff’ and the rest (noarly 1%) bolongod to 
tho Administrative and Managerial group. 

Nearly the entire working force in the Industry consisted of men, the 
number of women and childron being almost negligible. Contract labour, 
which was ongagod in a fow factories in Maharashtra and West Bengal, formed 
an insignificant, proportion of the total workers omployod. The predominant 
system of payment was by time and it coverod about 93 por cont. of tho wor- 
kers in the Industry. About 78 por cont. of the workers were reoruitod directly 
by tho managements. Of theso, about 62 per cent, workers wore recruited 
at tho factory gate. Recruitment through intermediaries was negligible in 
the Industry. 

Approximately 65 per cont. of the directly employed ‘Production Workers’ 
in tho Industry were permanent, and nearly 20 por cont. temporary. It also 
employed some casual workors and apprentices. The Motor Vehicle Industry 
had a relatively stable working force as approximately 37 per cent, of the 
directly omployed ‘Production Workers’ had put in more than 5 but loss than 
J 5 yours’ service, and nearly 6 por cont. had to their credit, a service of over 
15 years. 


The avorago absenteeism rate of ‘Production Workers’ in tho Industry 
during ; ? <o year ending June, 1961 was about 13 * 1 per cont. The monthly 
rates iv.l! cct the usual pattern of higher absences during summer months and 
festival period. Thore was not much of labour turnover in tho Motor Vehicle 
Industry, ihe overall rates of accession and separation being only about 3*1 
and 2-8, respectively. Training facilities were available in only about 38 per 
oent. of the units. 
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Thorn has hoon no standardisation of wagos in the. Industry, on a country" 
wide basis. Barring factories in the States of Bihar and Mysore and the Union 
Territory of Delhi, where minimum wages bad been fixed, in 1960, for some 
categories of workers, olsewhere the wage structure was found to have developed 
either on the basis of the prevailing rates of wagos in the area or executive orders 
of the Govt., or bargaining between employers and workers. It is estimated 
that, since 1956, wage revisions affecting majority of workors took place in 
about 38 por cent, of the factories in the Industry and, in roughly half of these, 
the wages had boon rovisod only once. It was also found that nearly 51 por 
eont. of the wage revisions wore the results of executive orders of the Govern- 
ment. In about 19 por cent, of the cases, the employers had voluntarily re- 
vised the wages of their employees. Month was the predominant pay period 
in the Industry as about 95 per cent, of the workors wero monthly-paid. The 
rost wero either paid fortnightly or wookly. 

The estimated average daily earnings of workors in the Motor Vehicle 
Industry were Rs. 5-65 in June, 1961. Tire lowest-paid ‘Production Workers’ 
in the Industry oarnod Rs. 3-29 per day while the average daily earnings of 
clerical and related workers and of those belonging to the group ‘Watch and 
Ward and Other Services’ woro Rs. 7 ’50 and Rs. 3*61, respectively. 

A break-up of oarnings has revealed that basic wages constituted about 
93 por cent, of the total earnings while production incentive bonus accounted 
for nearly 4 per cent. The remaining 3 por cent, of earnings consisted of bouse 
rent allowance, ovortimo pay, etc. 

About 76 por cont. of tlio factories in tho Industry were w-vkh '■ > • ‘ 
a day, 19 por cent., two shifts and only 4 por cent., throe sail’: , \ ■ • 

factories wore working during the night and, excepting a few in h •. II . 
Group, all of them had a regular system of change-over of w. >••].; . ' • 

shift to another. While all the factories had reduced working 
shift workors, allowance for night shift working was being paid on • 
few. 

The daily and woekly hours of work were found to bo not mom tiiiu 8 ml 
48 respectively in all sampled establish men's excepting one sma! 1 ' tammy m 
Madras and thus, they conformed to the limits proscribed undo*- tin Fi • >r:< 
Act. Howover, in regard to reduced hours of work for children, employ, d 
in a few small factories, tho provisions of law wore being ignored. 

Nearly 93 por cont. of the units wero found to be grunting annual have to 
their employees in accordance with tho provisions of ihe Kactorie.-, Act. Of 
tho rost, payment in lieu of leavo was being mado in a few. Data collected 
regarding the number of workors who availod of loave show that about, 73 per 
cent, of them had enjoyed loave during tho calendar yoar 1960. Nearly one- 
fourth of these took loave for a period of between 10 and 15 days, and about 
17 per cent, remained on leavo for over a month. The system of granting casual 
leave with pay was found to be in vogue in about 44 per cent, of the factories 
in the country. However, tho days alio wod and tho catogo.ics of workers 
entitled for casual leave generally differed from ono factory to aim 1 her. About 
45 per cent, of all units in tho Industry were roported to be granting sick leave 
to their employees. The Survey has further shown the existence of a wide 
spread practice of granting national and/or festival holidays with pay m the 
M/I»(B)312DofLB -7 
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Industry. It is estimated that this practice existed in nearly 92 per cent, of 
the factories. Tlio number of holidays granted in a yoar ranged from up to 
10 to over 16 days though a majority of factories (nearly 66%) allowed such 
holidays up to 10 days. Almost all the motor vehicle factories in the country 
wore giving a weekly day of rost to their employees and in about 95 per cont. 
of them the same was with pay. 

Drinking water facilities for employees existod in about 97 per cent, of 
the factories. The predominant arrangomont was taps or earthen pitchers, 
the latter, mostly in small units. As many as about 86 per cont. of the fac- 
tories wore making some special arrangement for the supply of cool drinking 
water during summer, although only about 2 per cont. of the units wore logally 
obliged to do so. About 6 per cent, of the factories wore found having disre- 
garded the provisions of law in respect of the situation of the drinking water 
point inasmuch as they were located within iho prohibited distance from 
latrines and urinals. About 89 per cont. of the motor vehicle factories had 
made provisions for washing facilities and nearly 23 per cent, for bathing faci- 
lities. Although about 4 per cent, of the factories were required by law to 
provide canteens, not all of them had fulfilled their obligation. On the other 
hand, canteens wore found oxisting in somo of the units which were not legally 
bound to provide them. Thus, in all, about 14 per cent, of the factories 
had canteens. Nearly two-thirds of the cantoons were being rim by contractors 
and the rest by managements, or workers and managements jointly. Arrange- 
ments for the sale of meals, in addition to tea and snacks, existod in about 
43 per cent, of the canteens. Most of the canteens were found to be selling 
articles at the market rate. Location ami hygionic conditions of the canteens 
were, generally, good or satisfactory. Since none of the factories surveyed 
employed more than 50 women, the question of providing creche did not arise. 
Host shelters had been provided in nearly 16 per cent, of the units, though 
only about 3 por cont. of tlio factories wore statutorily obliged to do so, and 
one third of them had not respected the law. 

While about 49 por cent, of the factories had provided facilities for rec- 
reation, educational facilities existod on a meagre scale. Only about 8 por cont. 
of the units had attaohod hospitals or dispensaries and only two out of the ton 
factories obliged to maintain ambulance rooms, had compliod with the law. 
First-aid boxes were being kept in noarly 87 per cont. of the units in the Industry 
but, only half of them were under tho charge of trained first-aiders. Only 
approximately 41 per cent, of tho boxes ware found to bo containing all the 
prescribed items. 

Nearly 19 per cent, of the motor vehiclo factories in the country were 
providing housing accommodation, most of it in the shape of one-room 
tenements. The benofit wa-s, howovor, not very extensive as only 7 per cent, of the 
total working force in tho Industry had been housed. Accommodation was rent- 
free in about 59 por cont. of the units providing houses and partially rent-froo 
in tho remaining 41 por cent. 

The security against the contingency of old age which the workers in the 
Motor Vehicle Industry onjoy, scorns to bo mostly in the shape of provident 
funds and about 63 per cent, of the units in tho Industry had provident fund 
schemes. Most of tho funds had been set up under tho Employee’s Provident 
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Fund Schema framed by the Central Government under the Employees" Pro- 
vident Funds Act, 1952. However, it was found during the Survoy that 
nearly 31 per cent, of the factories providing this facility had their own provi- 
dent fund schemes and it is estimated that nearly 63 per cent, of the workers 
in the Industry wore members of various provident funds on Juno 30, 1961. 
Pension schomos were not common in the Industry, only about 5 per cent, of 
the units providing this benefit. No claims regarding maternity bonofit had 
been made or paid during tho year ending J tine, 1961 . Gratuity was, however, 
being paid in noarly 28 per cent, of tho motor vehicle factories in the 
country. Data collected in respoct of tho accidents show that during the 
year ending Juno, 1961, the accident rate in tho Industry was about 87 per 
thousand workors employed. Nearly all the accidents wore minor onos causing 
temporary disability. 

Trade unionism in the Motor Vehicle Industry had not developed suffi- 
ciently well. It is estimated that only about 37 per cent, of the factories had 
trado unions and noarly 59 per cent, of the workors wore members of these 
unions. Recognition to tho unions had been accorded by tho managements of 
nearly 89 per cent, of the factories having unions. Tlio main activities of 
trade unions in this Industry were reported to bo securing of claims of their 
members under the various labour Acts and arranging of relief for dis- 
tressed members. 

It is estimated that since 1956 and till the time of tho Survey, only about 
one-fifth of tho motor vehicle factories in tho country had concluded collec- 
tive agreements with thoir employees which relatod mostly to pay scales, bonus, 
dearness allowance, gratuity, leave and holidays, etc. 

Of the units which were under a statutory obligation to frame Standing 
Ordors, nearly 59 por cent, had complied with the law. Besides, some of the 
factories which were under no legal obligation, had also framed Standing Orders. 
Thus, it is estimated that at tho time of tho Survey, noarly 26 por cont. of all 
factories had framed Standing Orders. 

Most of tho motor vehiclo factorios in tho country being small, only about 
3 per cent, of them wore required by law to appoint Labour/Wolfare Officers, 
and of them, roughly nine-tenths had fulfilled their obligation. Actually 
howover, such officers were found to havo boon appointed in about 16 por cont. 
of all factorios in the Industry. 

Of the factories under a legal obligation to constitute Works Committoos, 
only noarly 41 per cent, had done so. In addition, howovor, a few other units, 
which woro not legally obligod, had also set up such committees. Thus, the 
all-India percentage of motor vehicle factories having formed Works or Joint 
Committoos was about 14. Very few factorios in tho country had constituted 
other committoos liko Production Commiltoo, Welfare Committee, Sports and 
Safety Committoos, eto. 

Information colloetod regarding tho system of settling grievances of the 
workers in the Industry shows that in roughly 33 por cont. of tho units, a pres- 
cribed procedure for thi i purpose had boon laid down. Tho general practice 
was that the aggrieved worker approached the Divisional Head or proprietor, 
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in small units, and made a written or oral complaint. As rogards schemes for 
associating workers with the managements, no establishment was found having 
introduced the same. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of persons coverod under the Fac- 
tories Act and receiving less than Rs. 400 per month show that, during the 
year ending June, 1961, the labour cost in the Industry was Rs. 6*38 per man- 
day worked. Wages, i.e., basic wage, deamoss allowance and incentive 
payments, constituted the main component of labour cost and accounted for 
nearly 79 per cent, of it. Bonuses and social security contributions accounted 
for about 6 • 4 and 5 • 0 per cent, of the total labour cost, respectively. Expenses 
falling under the group ‘Subsidies’ constituted about 3 • 1 per cent, of the total . 
The main items of expenditure under this head were canteens, sanitation, 
medical and health care and transport. 



APPENDIX 

A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of Estimation A lopted 

1. Sample Design — For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a multi-stage 
sampling procedure with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata 
for those industries which were found to be highly concentrated in particular 
regions or areas was followed. Tho registered factories belonging to those 
industries for which regional stratification was found necessary were stratified, 
and oach centre or area of hign concentration was taken as a separate regional 
stratum of the industry and the remaining scattered factories wero clubbed 
togcthor into a single residual stratum. Establishments in an industry/re- 
gional stratum wore arranged in a frequency distribution fashion with suitable 
class intervals and were divided into two size groups, large factories and small 
factories, on tho basis of an optimum cut-off point derived for each industry. 
The optimum cut-off point was so derived that if all tho establishments in the 
upper size group wore included in the sample, the results obtained would yield 
an estimate of overall employment within 5 por cent, error at 95 per cent, con- 
fidence intorval, and the sample size would bo minimum. The optimum cut- 
off point varied from industry to industry. For tho Motor Vehicle Industry 
it was chosen as 50 which was approximately equal to the average size of employ- 
ment in the Industry. However, considering the limifod resources available 
for the Survey of Labour Conditions and the practicability, etc., it was thought 
that a sample of 25 per cent, from the upper sizo group and 121 per cent, from 
tho lower sizo group would yijld reliable results. Howovor, tho experience of 
earlier Surveys had shown that due to (i) non-availability of very recent frame, 
(ii) closures, and (in) units changing thoir lino of production, considerable 
shrinkage had occurred to the dosirod sample size. Hence it was decided that 
for taking into account such closures etc., tho required samplo sizo should be 
increased to allow for tho above mentioned shrinkage. Having thus inoreased 
the sample size, the units which were found to bo closed or which had changed 
their line of production wero simply ignored and no substitution for such cases 
was made. 

Tho ultimate sampling units, namely, registered factories, mines or plant- 
ations within an industry/regional stratum, were arrangod by contiguous 
States and within each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine 
fashion so that districts formed a continuous chain from one State to 
another. Having arranged the list of units in tho above manner, the 
units above the optimum cut-off point were taken in the upper size class 
and the rest in the lower sizo class. From those sizo groups, the required 
number of units were selocted by systematic sampling with a random start. 
The frame on tho basis of which the sample for this Industry was selected was 
tho list of Registered Factories for the year 1959. 

2. Method of Estimation — In tho courso of the Survey various charac- 
teristics were studied. Some of the e wore correlated with employment 
wlioreas thero wero others which wero correlated not with employment but 
with the number of establishments. Consequently, two different methods 
were used for working out estimates. 
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For estimating the totals of thoso characteristics which a^o highly correl- 
ated with employment such as absenteeism, labour turnovor, earnings, labour 
cost, otc., ratio of total employment was used as blowing up factor. For 
estimating tho totals of those characteristics which are not correlated with 
employment such as, number of units providing certain welfare facilities, etc., 
ratio of units was used as blowing up factor. Estimates of percentages havo 
boon arrivod at by computing in each case tho ralio of the estimates of the 
totals for the two characteristics involved. 

In any stratum the estimate for tho total of x-charactoristics not cor- 
related with employment is givon by 
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Tho summation oxtending over all the sampled units surveyed in 
the stratum, 


Where X — th j estimated total of tho x-charaotoristic for a particular 

stratum; 

N* and Nl =the number of units in the original population as featuring 
in tho 1959 list, which was used as frame in the upper and 
lower size groups respectively of tho stratum concerned; 

N' n and N'l =tho number of units which featured in the 1959 list but were 
not featuring in the latest available list merest to the period 
of survey in the upper and lower .si/, > groups respectively of 
tho stratum concerned; 

n n and i\l =tho total number of units in the sample (from 1959 list) in tho 
upper and lower size groups respectively of the stratum con- 
cerned; 

n' w and n 'l —tho number of sampled units, which wore found at tho time 
of tho survey to be closed or to havo changed the lino of pro- 
duction and honco left out in the upper and lower size 
groups respectively of tho stratum concerned; 

X«* and X»l —the total number of x-charactoristic in the ith sample unit 
of tho upper and lowor size groups respectively of the stratum 
concerned. 


The totals for an industry aro obtained by summing up tho totals obtained 
on tho basis of the abovo formula for each one of tho strata of tho industry. 

In any stratum the estimate for tho y-characteristic correlated with 
employment is given by 
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The summation extending over all units in ths Stratum 

where Y =1 ho estimated total of the y-oharacteristio 

for a particular stratum. 

ENu — N'u and EST*, — N'l =tho total employment in 1959 in the 

N,< — N'tf and Ni — N'i units 
respectively. 

E n„ — n' u and E n^, — e'i =the total omnWment in 1959 in 

n„ — n/, and n/. — n'z sampled units 

respectively. 

Yi u andFiL —the total number of Y-eharacteristic in 

tho ith sample unit of the upper and 
lower size groups respectively of the 
stratum concerned. 

The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up tho totals obtained 
on the basis of the above formula for each on# of the strata of an industry. 
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